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BABEL AT PENTECOST 
THE DECLINE OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


B* decree of the Government of the United Kingdom celebrations of 
victory over all our enemies are to be held on June 8. It would certainly 
not be seemly that our triumphant emergence from such extreme peril should 
be allowed to pass finally into history without some solemn act of remembrance 
and thanksgiving. It is inevitable, however, that such moments of high exal- 
tation as we experienced last year at the successive surrenders of our enemies 
in East and West should be followed by a marked reaction; and the day chosen 
for the victory marches seems likely to find the people in general near to the 
lowest point of disillusion. The appointed rejoicings may indeed still justify 
themselves by stimulating fresh hope and a renewal of confidence. But the 
municipal authorities that have declined to participate, or curtailed their 
expenditure on the festivities to the lowest level consistent with acknow- 
ledgement of the universal debt to the fighting forces, undoubtedly reflect a 
widely prevailing mood. Nor have the doubts and misgivings been bred 
merely by the lapse of time since the spontaneous joys of yesteryear; they 
proceed from the clear perception that the world of 1946 still lies under the 
menace of dangers as sombre as those against which we took up arms in 
1939. Famine—which, as an article elsewhere in this issue shows, has been 
only aggravated, not caused, by the ravage of war—stalks the earth; and 
during these months, in which there should have been the most universal and 
lively sense of the threat to the very survival of human life that lies in the 
continuance of the internecine feuds of the nations, little or no progress has 
been made towards giving institutional form to the aspiration to resolve them 
in some higher form of international society, which enabled so many of the 
finest spirits to endure the agonies of the past seven years. 

The date selected for the victory commemoration is, so far as the war goes, 
arbitrary. It is not the anniversary of the German surrender, but a month 
later. It has in fact been fixed so as to coincide with the Whitsun holiday, 
and so, whether by design or not, to recall the day of marvel when Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, Cretes and Arabians and dwellers in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene—peoples whose fate has once more been in issue during 
these latter months—heard each in his own tongue the words with which 
twelve unlettered men proclaimed their vision of a regenerate world. The 
belief that some such miracle must come upon the peoples that had learnt the 
terrible lessons of world war not only sustained great statesmen during the 
struggle, but induced them to devote long thought to preparing the channels 
in which the new spirit might flow. But a year after the victory the miracle 
has not been made manifest; and the sound of international voices is still less 
suggestive of Pentecost than of Babel. 

In the last number of THE Rounp Taste* speeches were reprinted in 
which five of the first political leaders of the British Commonwealth declared 


* See THE Rounp Taste, March 1946, No. 142, pp, 119-26. 
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their belief that the anarchy of sovereign States must be transcended, and the 
world be prepared to advance towards the union of nations in a more organic 
society. These speeches should clearly be read, not as a promise—for pro- 
gress is never automatic—but as an admonition, a warning that failure to take 
in time the next step along the path of necessary advance may be fatal to 
civilization. THE Rounp TaBLg, in giving its unhesitating support to the 
United Nations Organization, has done so under no illusion that this body 
can solve the problem of permanent peace, but explicitly in the hope that it 
may win for humanity a period of respite from world wars, during which 
the peoples may come to a realization of the more fundamental reconstruction 
of society upon which their safety depends. As the first half-year of the 
operation of UNO nears its end, it is not too soon to form some preliminary 
judgment of whether it is in fact leading in the right direction. 


THE OLD LEAGUE AND THE NEW 

THE League of Nations closed its doors for the last time on April 18, 1946. 
It had been increasingly, during its later history, a debating arena for 
balancing the arguments and interests of rival Powers; and it broke down 
when the rivalries became too tense to be held within the framework of 
Geneva. The founders of UNO resolved from the first that it should take 
a contrasting form. It was not to be an instrument of balance between many 
conflicting interests; rather should it be a weapon of power, to be wielded in 
the interest of the whole world by a fellowship headed by a few great peoples, 
so welded in unity of purpose that they could act as one. That was the dream. 
It is exposed to the mockery that awaits all utopias, but it relied on the 
substance of a united brotherhood in arms, proved in adverse circumstance 
and vindicated by victory. What has shocked the world and provoked the 
present apprehension and dismay is the apparent tendency for UNO itself 
to become a means to the weakening or even dissolution of this very partner- 
ship of the great allied Powers. 

One symptom universally observed is the frequency with which argument 
in the Security Council has turned upon such questions as whether the 
subject-matter under discussion is a “situation” or a “dispute”, whether the 
so-called right of veto is applicable, whether the Council can continue to 
take cognizance of a dispute although both the parties wish to withdraw it. 
Argument in these forms does not necessarily concern petty issues. Has it 
not been said that the law of the august British Constitution is “secreted in 
the interstices of procedure”? But differences over procedure are charac- 
teristic of rivals manceuvring for position against one another, not of 
colleagues in a joint enterprise seeking to pursue effectively a cause they all 
have at heart. It would surprise the world to learn that procedural difficulties 
embarrassed the work of the Allied Chiefs of Staffs Committees, or the 
Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin conferences, or even such Anglo-American 
instruments of common action as still exist in the Combined Food Board. 

The debates about procedure indicate the prevailing temper of the 
Security Council, and so long as that temper is unchanged there is little solid 
reassurance to be derived from the view, which has been widely expressed, 
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that merely by surviving through its teething period UNO has given promise 
of vigorous and beneficent life. The crucial question is not UNO’s rate of 
growth, but what is happening to the world while UNO is passing through 
its phase of infantile ailments. 


FoRTIFIED FRONTIERS 


THE situation of which UNO was intended to prevent the recurrence was 
that in which great heavily armed Powers faced one another directly across 
fortified frontiers, at the imminent risk that at any moment some incident, 
possibly trivial in itself, might precipitate an explosion. If it was too much 
to expect that rivalries and conflicts of interest should not develop in course 
of time between the Great Powers, at least it could be hoped that they 
would remain geographically insulated from one another by the interspersal 
of smaller States, dwelling under the corporate protection of UNO. It is 
this hope that seems to have been already disappointed. The direct opposi- 
tion of policy between the Soviet and Anglo-American groups, which has 
so rapidly deprived the Security Council of the character, enjoyed by the 
joint allied organs in the war, of an instrument of common purpose, has been 
reflected in and partly caused by the events that have tended to range the 
two groups in immediate juxtaposition on the map of the world. The present 
argument is not concerned to apportion the blame for this miscarriage of the 
general design between the Soviet policy of absorption of territory and the 
supposed Anglo-American malevolence against which this apparent aggres- 
sion is claimed to be a defence. It is sufficient to observe the facts. In eastern 
Germany, for instance, the severe Russian pressure which has brought about 
the fusion of the Social-Democratic party with the Communists evidently 
portends the extension of the totalitarian one-party State to the Elbe, and 
almost destroys the hope of avoiding the lasting division of the whole 
country between two radically opposed social systems. The prospect that 
the common task of administering a disarmed but homogeneous Germany 
might become a medium of mutual education, in which Marxists and 
Western liberals might learn to understand one another, becomes every day 
less probable. The “iron curtain”—which has even caused the Anglo- 
American Commissioners engaged in studying the problem of succour for 
the stateless Jews to be denied admission to Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania—threatens to become a permanent frontier fortification built 
into the structure of Europe. Russian sentries on one side will confront 
British and Americans on the other; between the two régimes there will no 
longer be the band of independent States that even in 1939 separated the 
Soviet Union from Nazi Germany. 

A similar result has issued from the terms of settlement of the Persian 
dispute. No announcement reached UNO on May 6, the appointed date, that 
the Soviet had carried out their promise to withdraw all their troops from 
Persian soil. Instead, Tabriz was still hurling bellicose declarations ofautonomy 
at Teheran, in which the Russian accent of the Azerbaijani Jacob could not 
be concealed by the hairy hands of Esau. The dangerous situation remains. 
The essential interest of Russia in northern Persia, as a source of reserve 
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supplies of oil, is one with which the Western Powers have no legitimate 
reason to quarrel. Had it been found possible to adjust the claims of the 
Powers, and safeguard the independence of Persia, through the good offices 
of the Security Council, the result might have been to build up an area of 
corporate responsibility, and a buttress of security in the most inflammable 
region of the Middle East. The settlement, however, is not being approached 
in that way, but essentially by private arrangement between the parties after 
antagonism in the Security Council had led to deadlock; and, whatever the 
issue may be, its tendency is clearly to divide Persia, like Germany, into 
sharply contrasted zones of influence of the Great Powers. 

It is dangerous optimism to regard this Persian crisis as a mere trial run for 
UNO, which will profit by its experience to handle the next dispute with 
fuller mastery. The League of Nations, having allowed the Corfu affair to 
slip from its control, and been compelled to ratify a fait accompli, never fully 
recovered from the slight to its authority. It is sadly probable already that 
Persia may be remembered as the Corfu of the United Nations. 


No SETTLEMENT IN Paris 
Tus tendency to a sharp division of the world into mutually uncompre- 
hending—let us not say hostile—camps has caused, and may be intensified 
by, the all but total deadlock that was reached in the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris for the discussion of peace terms to Italy. In Trieste and 
Venezia Giulia, whatever the frontier ultimately fixed, there can scarcely in 
the nature of the problem be any avoiding the immediate juxtaposition of a 
Jugoslavia anchored in the rigid Soviet system with an Italy destined to 
become a client State of the Western parliamentary group. The only question 
is whether this dangerous situation is or is not to be aggravated by the 
addition of grave ethnographical injustice. Over Tripolitania the debate has 
ranged more widely, because the solution is not so nearly predetermined; and 
the reasons are fundamental that compelled the Western representatives to 
resist both the Soviet claim for a mandate over the country and even the 
alternative suggestion of a Russian administrator with an Italian deputy under 
international trusteeship. For here again what is threatened, and what may 
still be avoided, is the immediate geographical juxtaposition of rival Great 
Powers. The safety of the Mediterranean route remains one of the indis- 
pensable strategic interests, not only of Great Britain, but of the whole British 
Commonwealth—a fact that makes it in this matter peculiarly unfortunate 
that, as was shown in the recent London conversations by the complaints by 
some Dominion representatives of their exclusion from international con- 
ferences, there is still no constitutional means of equipping a joint mission 
with authority to speak for the whole Commonwealth in negotiation within 
the circle of the Great Powers. (The controversy over the evacuation of 
Egypt has forced upon public attention, as never before, this fundamental 
deficiency in the constitution of the British Commonwealth.) To prevent, 
in the present unhappy phase of rivalry between the Eastern and Western 
groups, the planting of Soviet authority directly on the flank of the great 
imperial route is not merely a selfish interest of the Commonwealth but an 
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indispensable precaution for world peace, as was tacitly acknowledged when 
the American and French representatives supported Mr. Bevin in his opposi- 
tion. The confrontation of the two power groups in Africa as well as in 
Europe and Asia might be the final disaster to the cohesion of UNO and the 
prospects of world peace. 


OTHER ORGANS OF UNO 


THE foregoing examples should suffice to show that we are still far from the 
time when the Security Council can perform its intended part and act as an 
irresistible authority, applying the strength of five Great Powers with but a 
single policy to the protection of the peace of the world. It cannot even be 
said that it is yet moving towards that position. It does not necessarily follow 
that the development in UNO of a true sense of common purpose, which is 
the indispensable condition of its effectiveness, must come to a standstill 
because for the time being the Security Council is not making any very 
useful contribution. There are other UNO organs through which the Great 
Powers may yet feel their way to a better understanding. They have dis- 
covered, as might have been foreseen, that the maintenance of a common 
front in the complicated political conditions of peace and peacemaking is 
more difficult than under the simplifying stress of warfare against a common 
enemy. The mastery of the problem is most likely to come through the 
experience of combined action into which they may yet hopefully enter in 
the tasks that lie immediately ahead. 

There is for instance the work of the ‘I'rusteeship Council, which has still 
to be fully constituted. It may be aptly illustrated by reverting to the case 
of Tripolitania. To place the country under any form of Russian trusteeship, 
as has been said, is to bring British and Russian power into confrontation 
in yet another region of a world tending already too much towards a sharp 
dichotomy of power groups. To establish British rule would exacerbate 
jealousy. The pledges given during the war to the Senussi are held to pre- 
clude the return of the Italians to Cyrenaica, but do not apply to the western 
province, so that the establishment of an Italian trusteeship there, which 
came into view at the Paris Conference, could be a valuable reconciling 
gesture. Failing that, the American proposal for an international administra- 
tion under UNO authority may well prove the wisest solution. THE RounD 
TABLE cannot retreat from the position that it has taken up on the general 
question of colonial administration. International government is weak 
government—which is one reason why Americans, whose Constitution 
is consciously devised to keep the executive weak, are less likely than 
others to distrust it. But in agricultural Tripolitania, if anywhere, a land 
where “‘the ills that kings or laws can cause or cure” may be thought to be 
exceptionally few, this objection may be legitimately set aside if greater goods 
can be foreseen. And it would seem that in such practical tasks as this, a 
theatre might be found in which British, French and Americans on the one 
hand, and men of the diverse nationalities comprised in the Soviet Union and 
its associated States on the other, can advance ambulando, first towards 
mutual comprehension, and then towards singleness of purpose in world 
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affairs. They will in fact be seeking common ground at a deeper level than 
that on which the Security Council operates; and still deeper, and therefore 
potentially more fertile of resources for promoting international unity, is 
that on which the Social and Economic Council is now beginning its work. 

Finally, it should never be forgotten that in their quest of one supreme end 
the groups of Powers, which seem now to be ranging themselves so starkly 
in opposite camps, are already at one. At the sharpest moments of Anglo- 
Russian and American-Russian disagreement, in the Security Council or the 
Paris Conference, it has not been suggested, and it cannot be suggested 
legitimately, that the Russians are insin-ere in professing their devotion to 
the cause of peace. Though the danger that war might come through the 
uncompromising pursuit of incompatible ends must never be underestimated, 
it is not to be suspected that any Great Power to-day is prepared to make 
wat an instrument of conscious policy, as Germany and Japan recently made 
it. In work immediately and narrowly directed to the restriction of war 
itself there may be a specially favourable field where the seed of international 
collaboration can grow. Gieat results may yet come of the remarkable report 
recently addressed by a technical committee of physicists to the State Depart- 
ment, in which was adumbrated a plan for fostering the use of the new 
nuclear energy for industrial and medical purposes while preventing its 
exploitation as a weapon of war. It is claimed to be feasible for an Atomic 
Development Authority, while retaining all the potentially dangerous pro- 
cesses under its own hand, to issue the essential uranium isotope 235 in a 
“denatured” form, useless to the weapon-maker but of unimpaired value to 
the industrialist. If this is so, the Atomic Development Authority, which can 
only be an agent of UNO, is surely destined to become a dominant force in 
the politics and economics of the world. In its counsels representatives of all 
nations must meet on equal terms; and by virtue of the fact that their labours 
are ultimately related to a purpose from which none can dissent, the pre- 
vention of atomic war, may find the clearest of all roads to the achievement 
of a corporate sense of responsibility for the world as a whole. Nevertheless 
the theological conversion of the minds of statesmen and peoples to the 
pursuit of common instead of conflicting aims is a miracle for which the 
world still waits; and the ancient prayer Veni sancte Spiritus Et emitte caelitus 
Lucis tuae radium may be offered with peculiar fervour this Whitsuntide by 
all who still cherish the high hopes with which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was founded. 
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A GERMAN OF THE RESISTANCE 


THE LAST LETTERS OF 
COUNT HELMUTH JAMES VON MOLTKE 


[The notes which introduce these letters have been pieced together from memory by 
various English friends of the writer. The section dealing with war-time events in 
Germany is based on information supplied by Countess Von Moltke and other 
German friends of her husband.| 


ELMUTH JAMES VON MOLTKE, the writer of the letters here 

printed, was born in 1906, the eldest son of Count Helmuth von 
Moltke, and great-great-nephew of the Field-Marshal of the Bismarckian era. 
The old Field-Marshal (who had himself an English wife) was ennobled for 
his services in 1864, 1866 and 1870 and also given a grant of money, with 
which he bought the estate of Kreisau, near Schweidnitz in Silesia, a district 
he had come to know and love while making his plans for the defeat of 
Austria. He had no children and on his death in 1891 the estate passed to his 
nephew General Wilhelm Von Moltke, the elder brother of the Helmuth Von 
Moltke who was German Chief of Staff in 1914. General Wilhelm’s wife, 
who had a liking for town life and gaiety, was bored to distraction by the 
long summers she was required to pass in the Silesian country-side. It must 
have been about 1902 that a friend suggested her having foreigners to stay, 
in the hope that their presence would prove a diversion: 

Just at that time Jessie Rose-Innes, wife of James Rose-Innes who was 
soon to be appointed Chief Justice of the Transvaal by Lord Milner, had come 
to Europe with her daughter Dorothy, aged about eighteen. The South 
African War must have disturbed the latter’s education and her trip with her 
mother was intended to fill up gaps. They first spent some time living with 
a French family, and then decided to move on to Germany. Not knowing 
anywhere to go, they put an advertisement in a German newspaper which 
came into the hands of the old Countess Von Moltke, who answered it on 
the spot and invited the couple to Kreisau. The Count’s eldest son was away 
from home when they arrived but came back soon after and met the guests 
at dinner. According to the family story, he and Dorothy became engaged 
within a week, but Dorothy’s parents were disturbed at the prospect of her 
marrying so far from home, and, in the hope that she might change her mind, 
delayed the wedding until she came of age in 1905. In that year also Count 
Wilhelm died and was succeeded by his son. 

The Moltke family were already Christian Scientists, since Dorothy’s 
husband had for some time had a tendency to diabetes and it was hoped he 
might be cured. As Countess, she became interested in the movement and, 
together with her husband and Frau Ulla Oldenbourg, formed the German 
half of the joint German-American team who translated Mary Baker Eddy’s 
Science and Health, Although they brought up their family in an atmosphere 
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of lively Christianity, they made no attempt to impose their belief on their 
children, and Helmuth James, who as a boy was an ardent Christian Scientist, 
had ceased to be a practising one by 1931. 

Dorothy Rose-Innes inherited the character and outlook of her parents. 
Like them, she was a convinced and uncompromising Liberal. Like them, 
too, she was trusted by everybody: in the middle of the first German war, for 
example, she was allowed by the German General Staff to devote herself to 
the care of British prisoners. She could not be described as an intellectual 
woman, nor was she exceptionally clever, though she was cultivated and of 
great good sense. The later years of her life were far from easy. Her husband 
was not only incompetent in business matters but inclined to extravagance. 
This might not have mattered so much had it not been for the fact that the 
family trust, founded by the old Field-Marshal to maintain the estate, was 
wiped out by the inflation, and in 1930 Kreisau was taken over by creditors 
who put in an inspector to run it. Yet so far from complaining or burdening 
others with her troubles, she radiated an atmosphere of love which she some- 
how prevented from ever degenerating into mere fussiness or sentimentality. 
Everybody was devoted to her and she to them. When she died in 1935 her 
children felt that nothing could ever be the same again and cherished her 
memory as of an exceptional person. 

Thus the children, four boys and a girl, inherited a remarkable tradition 
from each of their parents, and were brought up to revere both the strains 
which mixed in them. On the Moltke side, the stress lay primarily on stead- 
fastness, efficiency and public service: on the Rose-Innes, it was liberty, 
justice and devotion to the cause of the oppressed which had the pre- 
eminence. Wits, courage and integrity were common to the two. Helmuth 
James always held the memory of the Field-Marshal in high respect and loved 
to tell the various anecdotes of him which had been handed down in the 
family. But he also appreciated in their full value British habits of life and 
thought, even if at times the slowness of our reactions tended to exasperate 
him. Unable to talk English as a boy during the War, he never spoke it 
without a slight accent, but was otherwise bilingual. It was not until after 
1933 that he came to know England well, although by that time he had of 
course had opportunities of meeting plenty of Englishmen, and notably 
those who were taken in at Kreisau as a contribution to the depleted family 
finances. 

His early twenties were largely spent in undergoing the training required 
to become a German judge. Seriously disturbed about the social effects of 
unemployment, he had taken a leading part in organizing work camps where 
unemployed youths could meet with their contemporaries in all classes, so 
that each might learn to see life from the other’s point of view. Here for the 
first time a conception found expression which was throughout to hold a domi- 
nating place in Helmuth’s thought, namely the need to build up in Germany 
a body of people with a common and disinterested purpose, which would 
make possible concerted rational action in the face of difficulties. Super- 
ficially, it was a concept which the Nazis shared, and when they came to 
power, they seized the camps and used them as the starting-point for the 
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Reich Labour Service, claiming into the bargain the credit for initiating the 
whole idea. It goes without saying that their spirit and methods were wholly 
different; and when foreign apologists commented that the concept of the 
Labour Service was, in essence, sound, they were in fact endorsing the work 
of Helmuth and his friends. At one stage the project got into financial 
difficulties: he went direct to Dr. Briining, then Chancellor of the Republic, 
and not only obtained the necessary funds but started an intimacy which 
lasted after Briining had had to leave Germany. 

Helmuth was also taking an increasing interest in the family estate, although 
he had never had any special training in agricultural matters. After the 
failure in 1930, he managed to win the confidence of the inspector put in by 
the creditors, and, working hand-in-glove together, the two succeeded in 
putting matters on such a sound footing that, by 1935, the outstanding debts 
were paid, and Kreisau reverted to the control of the Moltkes, the inspector 
staying on as their own employee. Although his father did not die until 
1938, it was Helmuth who managed the estate, and its care was as much joy 
as burden. He loved the undulating fields and copses which lay between the 
Eulengebirge and the great plain of northern Europe, he had a passionate 
interest in flowers and plants, and he regarded the position of landlord as a 
responsibility bearing with it the duty of caring for all the human beings 
living on his estate. In 1931 he married Freya Deichmann, whom he had met 
as a student: a wife of whom it suffices to say that she was and is worthy of 
her husband. It was always alleged that, after they had been engaged for 
some time, Helmuth suddenly wrote suggesting a date for the marriage 
because his parents were going for a holiday to South Africa and there would 
be nobody to do the housekeeping at Kreisau! The consideration was one 
which would not have escaped his eminently practical mind, but the joke 
belonged to that English type which is made to avoid revealing how deep 
are the feelings which lie beneath. A son was born in 1937 and another four 
years later: it is perhaps significant that both had English godfathers. Hel- 
muth had had to play something of the part of a father to his own brothers 
and sister, and his relation to his own sons in exchange carried with it some- 
thing of the elder brother. 


THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
Ir goes without saying that the whole roots of his life were affected by 
Hitler’s accession to power in 1933. He was well known to hold views which 
can be described as radical in the best sense of the word, though enemies on 
the right wing preferred, unjustly, to call them Communist. The Nazis saw 
in hima determined enemy, qualified both in name and character to lead those 
who opposed their régime. He saw in them the mark of the beast and knew 
instinctively that, though it was imperative for the evil to be rooted out, the 
process would cost much time and many tears. The iron of the time left its 
trace upon him, though it did not enter into his soul. For whereas those who 
knew him earlier remember him as merry and unconcerned, many of those 
who met him afterwards found his first appearance stern and even forbidding 
until the inevitable flash of amusement or sympathy came to relieve his sharp, 
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almost hawk-like look. The thought of compromise never entered his head. 
When Mussolini paid a state visit to Berlin, workmen came to make a hole in 
his office in the Unter den Linden, so as to insert the pole necessary to carry 
out the decoration scheme which had been ordered for the entire street. There 
was no particular advantage and considerable danger in objecting, but equally 
there was nothing to be gained by giving way. So Helmuth not only ordered 
the men out, but persuaded the other tenants to do the same, so that that one 
house remained undecorated. 

On the whole, however, he did not believe in open opposition where no 
practical objective was in view. Realizing the gravity of the struggle, he felt 
the need to husband all possible resources, and, while waiting for a time when 
there would be some chance of striking with success, to concentrate in the 
interval on bringing those who were affected by the situation to a proper 
appreciation of its character and on mitigating the hardships caused to 
individuals. A judicial career was of course closed to him from 1933 onwards. 
So to earn his living he started to practise as an international lawyer in Berlin. 
Much of this work had previously been in the hands of Jews, who had gone 
into exile, imprisonment or retirement, so that he found many eager clients. 
But in the period between 1933 and the war, he gave pride of place to helping 
those Jews and other anti-Nazis who were anxious to leave Germany and 
required authorization to take some part of their belongings with them. On 
one occasion two of his clients disappeared, and no enquiries produced 
any trace of them. His own investigations led to the Gestapo headquarters 
in Vienna and beyond that drew an absolute blank. So he decided to call on 
the Gestapo. Everyone told him that it was madness and that he would 
disappear too. But, seeing no other way of discharging his responsibility, 
he walked in and found out what he wanted to know. 

To obtain relief from the atmosphere of the Third Reich, he hit on the idea 
of being called tothe English Bar, since the necessity of eating dinners would 
allow for frequent visits to London. Among the first people he sought on 
arriving was Mr. Lionel Curtis, who had known his mother as a girl and who, 
meeting her again at her father’s house when both were revisiting South 
Africa in 1926, had promised to get to know Helmuth if ever he came to 
England. That promise was amply fulfilled and Helmuth was made a member 
of the family, rooms in Duke of York Street being put at his disposal, and 
Kidlington and All Souls thrown open to him at week-ends; the opportu- 
nities of contact which these brought with them were exploited to the full. 
In conversation in England Helmuth never left any doubt as to the inevitable 
outcome of Nazi policy. “You over here”, he once said, “discuss whether 
there will be another war. We in Germany only discuss when war will break 
out.” From that standpoint he naturally regretted that more could not be 
done more quickly to set England ina state of readiness ; and it was the failures 
in this direction which he criticized rather than the more tangible conse- 
quences of unreadiness. He was often in England until the summer of 1939, 
and in 1937 visited South Africa and the grandparents there to whom he was 
deeply attached. 

Physically, as well as intellectually, he was eminent wherever he went, for 
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he stood some 6 feet 7 inches, with a spare and wiry figure. He was a 
supreme realist, quick to assess the essentials of any situation and impatient 
of words or plans which left out of account the facts of the case, the ultimate 
good aimed at or the resources likely to be available. A clear-cut sense of 
values enabled him to separate the gold in life from the dross and without any 
struggle to choose the better way. As a result it often appeared as though the 
ordinary pleasures of life meant little to him: he never smoked, seldom drank, 
and generally seemed indifferent to what he was eating. But this was not in 
fact due to lack of appreciation so much as to the fact that he had appreciated 
these things in their true proportion and in the light of his ultimate purposes 
felt them to be of minor importance. Unsparing of himself, he looked 
critically on people reluctant to make a similar effort, though he did not 
generally waste breath in condemning them unless he thought his remarks 
were likely to effect a reform. But his slightly dour concentration on the 
subject in hand was moderated by a lively sense of humour, puckish rather 
than cynical: no matter how much Helmuth loathed the things for which his 
opponents stood, he was much more likely to laugh at them than lose his 
temper, though his laughter was far from indicating any weakening in the 
resolution of his antagonism. Underlying all his strength of character and 
intellect was a deep love for the simple things of life, flowers and the country- 
side, his home, his children, his friends. But he did not wear his heart or his 
beliefs on his sleeve; and indeed the simplicity and strength of religious 
belief which are disclosed by his last letters have come as something of a 
revelation to his English friends, who before the war knew this side of his 


character by deduction from his conduct rather than by direct experience. 
And there can be no doubt that this aspect was considerably deepened by his 
experiences and associations during hostilities. 


On War SERVICE 
On the outbreak of war Helmuth was called on to join the Supreme Com- 
mand of the Armed Forces (OKW) as adviser on International Law. As 
time went on he came increasingly to handle economic affairs as well. These 
responsibilities gave him the right to keep himself informed about foreign 
countries (there is evidence, for example, that he read Hansard regularly) and 
to make occasional trips to neutral countries. It is of course well known that 
there were inside the OKW several groups of officers who from various 
motives had begun as early as 1938 to lay plans for action against the Nazi 
régime, and they may well have enlisted the services of Helmuth not only 
because of his name and abilities but also in view of his known political 
views and a desire to afford him the protection from the Gestapo which at 
that time membership of the Reichswehr bestowed. But although he was in 
continual touch with their plans, he refrained from associating with them too 
closely and throughout maintained an independent attitude. On the other 
hand, it was in the course of his war-time work that he first came to know 
Peter Yorck von Warteburg, who like him claimed descent from a famous 
figure in German military history and like him had inherited a considerable 
estate. But whereas Helmuth through his English and South African 
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connexions had virtually achieved an international outlook, Yorck laid great 
store by the German traditions in which he had grown up. Both men attached 
deep significance to their position as landowners, regarded as bestowing 
duties and responsibilities rather than rights or privileges. Those who find 
it convenient to describe them as “young aristocrats” would do well to re- 
member the interpretation which they placed on “aristocracy”. The two 
became close friends and each learnt from the other. 

Neither had any doubts of the ultimate fate of National Socialism. They 
expected a catastrophe in which all Germany would be engulfed. No sooner 
had war been declared in the East than Helmuth invented an imaginary 
Russian who was going to become manager of the Kreisau estate after 
Hitler’s defeat, and whose actions and reactions were so playfully discussed 
that he became quite a friend of the family. But both Helmuth and Yorck 
felt it more important to prepare for the sequel, which they foresaw as 
involving penury, disease and death, than to accelerate the catastrophe. 
This attitude is of a piece with all Helmuth’s earlier life, yet is naturally apt 
to appear open to challenge in British eyes. The justification which they 
would have offered was that Nazism was, in their view, not merely a military 
menace to peace but a virus with which the German blood was tainted. 
Purification could only be hoped for if there should occur a sufficiently 
striking practical demonstration of the consequences to which Nazism led. 
In their view the most important task connected with the downfall must be 
to clarify the issues involved, even at the risk of delaying the event. But if 
the war were to be lost by an internal German revolt, the issues would be 
obscured and not clarified, since there would then be no convincing answer to 
subsequent apologists who argued—like those maintaining the “Dolchstoss” 
theory after 1918—that, but for the failure of the German people to hold 
together, the war would have ended in victory and not defeat. Moltke and 
Yorck had the insight to realize that they were not in conflict with a régime 
so much as with a perversion of the human spirit which would not necessarily 
be extinguished by defeat. It would be extremely rash at this early stage to 
say they were wrong ; in any event, their attitude disposed them to offer a 
type of resistance which differed fundamentally from those who thought in 
the traditional terms of a coup d’état. And one of the most interesting facts 
which emerges from Helmuth’s last letter is that the Nazi authorities seem to 
have agreed with them by regarding their attitude as potentially more 
dangerous than that of the other participants in the coup of July 20. 

Their post-war plans started with the objective of establishing a united 
foundation of healthy elements remaining in Germany, so that, when the 
downfall came, there would be a single alternative group able to act cohesively 
and ready to take over the responsibility of government. Accordingly the 
first need was to arrive at some sort of an understanding between these 
elements, which chiefly comprised the Christian Churches, the working 
classes and the regular civil service. In face of great difficulties, contact was 
gradually established with a varied circle of men coming from all parts of 
Germany and all walks of life. Systematic discussions started in the summer 
of 1940 (when, according to some writers, all Germany was prostrate in 
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admiration at Hitler’s feet). For reasons of security most of the work was 
done in small groups, each concentrating on a particular aspect of the subject 
and connected with the main group through a single rapporteur. Members of 
individual groups did not as a rule know the names of anyone except their 
immediate colleagues, and it was characteristic of Helmuth that his should 
have been one of the few names known generally through the organization.* 
Attempts were made on several occasions to establish contact with Britain 
and America, but nothing tangible ever resulted. A similar attempt in 
1944 to establish contact with Russia is not believed to have been any more 
fruitful. 

The group discussions were mainly carried on in Berlin and Munich, with 
occasional conferences elsewhere (e.g. Fulda). But it became necessary at 
some stage to bring the isolated pieces of the plan together, and for this 
reason Helmuth on three occasions (Whitsun 1942, October 1942 and 
Whitsun 1943) invited all the leading personalities to pay him a week-end 
visit at Kreisau. At these meetings plans were elaborated, not for the over- 
throw of the Nazi government but for the action which would require to be 
taken when for one reason or another that inevitable event should occur. 
Agreement was also reached about the general principles on which a new 
Germany was to be founded. The documents in which these plans were 
embodied have survived. They represent a noble expression of Christian 
and humanist thought on the organization of society, though of course 
failing to deal with the realization of such ideals in the concrete circumstances 
now facing a conquered Germany—and this, as Helmuth would have been 
the first to recognize, constitutes the real crux of to-day’s problem. The 
detailed plans centred round the appointment of special Commissioners 
(Landesverweser) for each area, who were to be nominated by agreement 
between all the elements involved in the planning but were to possess for 
an interim period plenary powers. These proposals have a strong practical 
character and are firmly anchored in German constitutional law. Another 
document of interest provides for the trial and punishment of war criminals 
by The Hague Court of International Justice, as a step towards securing the 
general recognition of the sovereignty of law in international relations. There 
can be little doubt that Helmuth had a large part in the drafting of both 
documents, 


ARREST AND TRIAL 


Ar the same time as these general activities, the opposition of Helmuth and 
many others of his circle took more practical and immediate forms. The 
general line of his work is described in a letter written in 1942 to a friend in 
England, which is printed below. Three specific examples which are already 
known may also be quoted; of others the full details have not yet been 
established. On one occasion he found that drastic measures against Danish 
Jews were in preparation: warning sent by him to Copenhagen enabled 
many of the intended victims to escape from the country in time. A similar 


* A list of the principal persons connected with the group will be found at the end 
of this article. 
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warning from him saved on one occasion the life of the Norwegian Bishop 
Bergerav. And shortly after the Allied invasion of North Africa he heard 
that the Nazi authorities were proposing to treat as traitors all Frenchmen 
who fought on the Allied side, a step which would involve shooting all of 
them who were taken prisoner. He arranged that this information should 
reach the Allies and that their awareness of it should in turn become known 
to the German authorities. He then sent in a memorandum pointing out the 
serious disadvantages which would ensue for Germany if the Allies were to 
retaliate, with the result that the proposal was dropped for good. And it is 
interesting that, according to evidence produced by the Soviet prosecutor 
at Nuremberg, Admiral Canaris, the head of the counter-intelligence branch 
of the OK W, made a solemn but ineffectual protest against Hitler’s proposed 
regulations for the treatment of Russian prisoners on the ground that the 
proposals disregarded all the accepted rules of international law; Helmuth, 
in virtue of his position, would have been the natural person to give advice 
on this subject and it is not improbable that he drafted the document, the 
rejection of which by Keitel has beena particularly damaging piece of evidence 
against the latter. Such action to reduce the cruelty caused in the world by 
National Socialism was to Helmuth more valuable than ambitious and 
hazardous plans for achieving its overthrow. 

But it was humanitarian work of this kind which first brought him into 
serious trouble. In January 1944 he warned a man who was wanted by the 
Gestapo; the man was captured and under pressure gave information which 
led to Helmuth’s arrest. The matter was not, however, regarded very 
seriously. He was not ill-treated, could wear his own clothes and managed 
completely to conceal all traces of his wider schemes. Early in July the 
police authorities were talking as though his release might be expected at any 
time. Unfortunately it had not occurred by July 20. 

As has been said, the Kreisau group under Helmuth’s influence had always 
stood apart from the various resistance movements in the Army, preferring 
for reasons already explained to wait until the inexorable march of circum- 
stance brought the overthrow of the Nazis. Even within the group this policy 
was a matter of frequent controversy, and from 1942 onwards it had been 
sufficiently relaxed to allow the establishment of a connexion with the officer 
group centred round von Stauffenberg, a cousin of Peter Yorck’s: the main 
channel of communication was through the young Count Schulenburg. 
Shortly after Helmuth’s arrest the officers represented, more forcibly than 
ever before, that Hitler’s continuance in power was a menace to all Germany’s 
future prospects and that in consequence positive action to eliminate him must 
be taken as soon as possible. In the succeeding months the other members of 
the Kreisau group allowed themselves to be converted to this outlook, with 
the result that most of them were implicated fatally inthe conspiracy. Indeed, 
one of the factors precipitating the final decision to make the attempt was the 
arrest early in July of two of their number, Leber and Reichwein. In the hope 
of making more complete the elements represented in their enterprise, they had 
met for discussion with certain Communist leaders ; a spy managed to get into 
the meeting and the names of the participants were reported to the Gestapo. 
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After the plot had failed, Helmuth declared that, if he had been free, he 
would have continued to oppose participation and even believed that he 
could have prevented the attempt altogether. Here again his position needs 
some explanation. The justification offered by its authors was that, unless 
Germany cut her losses and made peace on the best terms she could get, she 
would have to do so later in a less favourable situation and would then be so 
fatally weakened as to be incapable of exerting influence in Europe for gene- 
rations to come. The watchword attributed to them by the caricaturist“* Unless 
we get out of this war quickly, we shan’t be ready to fight the next” is 
not altogether an unfair summing-up of their attitude: they were thinking 
along the traditional lines of Prussian militarism. Helmuth was not. He was 
thinking in terms of European peace and welfare, and realized that in those 
terms no satisfactory settlement could be reached which did not allow for a 
healthy Germany at the heart of the continent. Yet by healthy he meant a 
Germany purged of Nazism and brought back to civilized ways, not neces- 
sarily a Germany able to wield diplomatic or military influence. 

In fact the attack on Hitler came as a surprise to him, since, being in prison, 
he could know nothing of the preparations. Yorck was one of those involved 
in the attempt to arrest senior generals in the OKW building, and was exe- 
cuted on August 8, and Gerstenmaier took part in the shooting in the 
Bendlerstrasse; no other members of the Kreisau group took any active part 
in the events of the fatal Thursday. This did not avail them. Documents 
were soon found which incriminated certain among them, and it was 
almost inevitable that in the subsequent enquiries the name of a figure so 
central as Helmuth should have been revealed : the actual source of the infor- 
mation against him is unknown. Trott, Haften and Schulenburg were 
executed amongst the first victims of the putsch; Reichwein died in October, 
Leber in December. Helmuth and a number of others were brought to trial 
in January, and it is the course of these proceedings which is described in 
the present letter.* He, Delp and Haubach were executed thirteen days later. 
Steltzer, though condemned to death, was still alive when the Russians 
reached Berlin, and escaped to become Oberprasident of Schleswig-Holstein 
under the British occupying authorities. Gerstenmaier has also survived 
and is active in religious circles in South Germany. By chance one member 
of the group, Pélchau, who escaped incrimination and trial, was chaplain 
of the Tegel prison in Berlin where most of the accused were confined: to 
him fell the task of giving aid and spiritual comfort to his friends during 
their last hours, and it is thanks to him that Helmuth’s last letter sur- 
vived. A subsequent letter from him describing Helmuth’s last hours is 
also printed here. 

There was one sequel which seems to come direct from Greek tragedy. On 
February 3, 1945—ten days after Helmuth’s execution—the American Army 
Air Force made a very heavy daylight raid on Berlin. The People’s Court was 
in session when the sirens sounded and for some reason Freisler failed to 
adjourn it immediately. Consequently he had not himself reached shelter 
when one of the first bombs to drop struck the building. The man who had 


* Letter B, p. 224. 
Q 
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passed sentence on Helmuth and so many other Germans was killed im- 
mediately. 

The course of German internal history during the war is still far from clear, 
at any rate to those who lack access to official documents, and it is too early to 
pass judgment on the policy which Helmuth von Moltke and his friends 
adopted. It is not, however, too early for two facts to be set down with 
certainty. In the first place any reluctance on their part to act was not due 
to lack of physical courage or determination. They did, and did suc- 
cessfully, many things which required just as much coolness of nerve and 
resource as planting a bomb. Secondly there can be no doubt that if the 
attempt on Hitler’s life had never taken place, and the Kreisau group had been 
left to perform in the spring of 1945 the réle to which they had originally 
dedicated themselves, the task of building a new Germany would have been 
greatly eased. It is the tragedy of revolutions based on crude physical force 
that they destroy the men whose characters could create a system founded 
on right and reason, which is to say, on law. And one of the greatest obstacles 
encountered in Germany to-day is the lack of Germans imbued with the spirit 
of Christian humanism and the magnetism of human personality. A con- 
siderable number of such Germans had managed to keep themselves alive 
and uncompromised until the summer of 1944: the failure of the plot led to 
their annihilation. Pre-eminent among them by their own universal consent 
was Helmuth von Moltke. 


A. Letter in English from Helmuth von Moltke to a friend in England in 
1942 

I will try to get this letter through to you, giving you a picture of the state 
of affairs on our side. 

Things are worse and better than anybody outside Germany can believe 
them to be. They are worse, because the tyranny, the terror, the loss of 
values of all kinds, is greater than I could have believed a short time ago. The 
number of Germans killed by legal process in November was 25 a day through 
judgments of the civil courts and at least 75 a day by judgments of the courts 
martial, numbers running into hundreds are killed daily in concentration 
camps and by simple shooting without any pretence of a trial. The constant 
danger in which we live is formidable. At the same time the greater part of 
the population has been uprooted and has been conscribed to forced labour 
of some kind and has been spread all over the continent untying all bonds of 
nature and surrounding and thereby loosening the beast in man, which is 
reigning. The few really good people who try to stem the tide are isolated 
as far as they have to work in these unnatural surroundings, because they 
cannot trust their comrades, and they are in danger from the hatred of the 
oppressed people even when they succeed in saving some from the worst. 
Thousands of Germans who will survive will be dead mentally, will be useless 
for normal work. 

But things are also better than you can believe, and that in many ways. 
The most important is the spiritual awakening, which is starting up, coupled 
as it is with the preparedness to be killed, if need be. The backbone of this 
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movement is to be found in both the christian confessions, protestant as well 
as catholic. The catholic churches are crowded every Sunday, the protestant 
churches not yet, but the movement is discernible. We are trying to build 
on this foundation, and I hope that in a few months more tangible proof of 
this will be apparent outside. Many hundreds of our people will have to die 
before this will be strong enough, but to-day they are prepared to do so. 
This is true also of the young generation. I know of two cases where a whole 
class of schoolboys, the one in a protestant part of the country, the other in a 
catholic part, decided to follow the calling of priests, something which would 
have been quite impossible 6 months ago. But to-day it is beginning to dawn 
on a not too numerous but active part of the population not that they 
have been misled, not that they are in for a hard time, not that they might 
lose the war, but that what is done is sinful, and that they are personally 
responsible for every savage act that has been done, not of course in a mortal 
way, but as Christians. Perhaps you will remember, that in discussions before 
the war, I maintained that belief in God was not essential for coming to the 
results you arrive at. To-day I know, I was wrong, completely wrong. You 
know that I have fought the Nazis from the first day, but the amount of risk 
and readiness for sacrifice which is asked from us now, and that which may 
be asked from us to-morrow require more than right ethical principles, 
especially as we know that the success of our fight will probably mean a total 
collapse as a national unit. But we are ready to face this. 

The second great asset which we are slowly but steadily acquiring is this; 
the great dangers which confront us as soon as we get rid of the NS force us 
to visualize Europe after the war. We can only expect to get our people to 
overthrow this reign of terror and horror if we are able to show a picture 
beyond the terrifying and hopeless immediate future. A picture which will 
make it worthwhile for the disillusioned people to strive for, to work for, to 
start again and to believe in. For us Europe after the war is less a problem of 
frontiers and soldiers of top-heavy organizations or grand plans, but Europe 
after the war is a question of how the picture of man can be re-established in 
the breasts of our fellow-citizens. This is a question of religion and education, 
of ties to work and family, of the proper relation of responsibility and rights. 
I must say, that under the incredible pressure under which we have to labour 
we have made progress, which will be visible one day. Can you imagine what 
it means to work as a group when you cannot use the telephone, when you 
are unable to post letters, when you cannot tell the names of your closest 
friends to your other friends for fear that one of them might be caught and 
might divulge the names under the pressure ? 

We are, after considerable difficulties, in communication with the christian 
groups in the various occupied territories to the exception of France, where 
as far as we can find out, there is no really effective opposition on a funda- 
mental basis, but only the basis of casual activity. These people are simply 
splendid and are a great accession of strength to us giving trust to many 
others. Of course their position is easier than ours : moral and national duties 
are congruous even to the simple-minded, while with us there is an apparent 
clash of duties. 
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Happily I have been able to follow the activities of my English friends, and 
I hope they all keep their spirits up. The hardest bit of the way is still to 
come, but nothing is worse than to slack on the way. Please do not forget, 
that we trust that you will stand it through without flinching as we are 
prepared to do our bit, and don’t forget that for us a very bitter end is in 
sight when you have seen matters through. We hope that you will realize 
that we are ready to help you win war and peace. 


Yours ever, 


B. Translation of a letter by Helmuth von Moltke to his wife after his trial 


Berlin, Jan. 10, ’45. 
My dear, 

What a stroke of luck! I have been brought back here to Tegel once again, 
so that the dice, which seemed to have fallen foursquare, are once more 
balancing on edge, so to speak. So I can avail myself of this breathing-space 
to write a report. 

To take the end first; at about 3 o’clock Schulze, who did not make at all 
an unfavourable impression, read out the proposed sentences: in the case 
of Moltke, death and confiscation of property; Delp, the same; Gerstenmaier, 
death; Reisert and Sperr, the same; Fugger, 3 years’ penal servitude; Steltzer 
and Haubach to be dealt with separately. Next came counsel for the defence, 
all of them really very decent, no monkey-tricks. Then the last statements of 
the accused, when I was the only one to refrain from speaking. I noticed 
from Eugen’s statement that he was getting a bit rattled. 

Now for the course of the trial. All these details are, naturally, official 
secrets. 

It took place in a small hall, which was full to bursting. Looked as though 
it had once been a school-room. After a long introduction from Freisler 
concerned with formalities—that the trial was secret, veto on reporting it, 
&c.—Schulze read out the indictment, and again only the short text, as in 
the warrant for arrest. Then they called on Delp, whose two policemen 
stepped up alongside him. The procedure was as follows: Freisler, whom 
Hercher has very accurately described as talented, ingenious, unperceptive, 
and all three in plenty, outlined one’s career, one confirmed or supplemented 
what he said, and then he got down to the facts which concerned him. Here 
he picked out just those that suited his book, and left the rest alone. In 
Delp’s case he started off by asking how he got to know Peter and me, what 
the first conversations in Berlin had been about, and so came to the Kreisau 
meeting of Autumn ’42. Here again a lecture by Freisler, into which one 
might insert answers, explanations, or even fresh facts ; however, if this looked 
like breaking the thread of his argument, he got impatient, made out that 
he didn’t believe it, or bellowed at one. The build-up for Kreisau as follows : 
first there had been general discussions on more or less fundamental subjects, 
then the actual circumstance of defeat had been discussed, and finally the 
choice of Regional Commissioners. The first phase might have been toler- 
able, though it was considered surprising that all these conversations should 
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have taken place without the participation of a single National Socialist, but 
instead with ecclesiastics, and a pack of people subsequently implicated in 
the July 20 affair. The second phase, however, was in itself utter defeatism 
of the very blackest kind. And the third, open preparation for high treason. 
Then came the conversations at Munich. These were all made out to be much 
less serious than the indictment suggested, but a hail of brickbats assailed 
the Catholic clergy and the Jesuits: assent to tyrannicide—Mariano—illegi- 
timate children, anti-German attitude, etc., etc. All this with invective of 
moderate vigour and indifferent effect. Even the fact that Delp had 
absented himself from the discussions held at his quarters was thrown in 
his teeth as being “typically Jesuitical”. “By that very action you yourself 
showed that you knew perfectly well that high treason was afoot, out of 
which such a holy, consecrated fellow would naturally be only too anxious 
to keep his tonsured pate. So off he goes to church, to pray the while that the 
plot may develop along lines pleasing to God.” Next came Delp’s visit to 
Stauffenberg. And finally Sperr’s statement, following July 21, that Stauffen- 
berg had made overtures to him about a coup d’état. These two last points 
passed off quietly. It was noticeable, however, throughout the hearing that, 
in every other sentence, Freisler brought out some phrase like, “the Moltke 
circle”, ““Moltke’s plans”, “also belonging to Moltke”, etc. 

The following were laid down as fundamental principles of the law: “That 
the People’s Court regards as being already tantamount to treason any failure 
to report defeatist utterances such as Moltke’s, especially when emanating 
from a man of his consequence and position.—<As being already tantamount 
to preparation for high treason to broach matters of high policy with people 
who are in no way competent to deal with them, particularly when they do 
not even belong, in any active capacity, to the Party.—As being already 
tantamount to preparation for high treason for anyone to presume to form an 
opinion about a matter that it is the Fiihrer’s business'to decide.—As being 
tantamount to preparation for high treason for anyone, even while himself 
holding aloof from all violent action, to prepare measures for the event when 
a third party, namely the enemy, shall have overthrown the Government by 
force, for by so doing he is putting his trust in the strength of the enemy.” 
And so on and so forth. The only conclusion to be drawn from it all 
being that it is tantamount to high treason if one does not suit Herr 
Freisler. 

Next it was Sperr’s turn. He more or less got out of the Kreisau business— 
I must say rather at my expense. However he was reproached as follows. 
“Why didn’t you report it? Don’t you see how important that would have 
been? The Moltke circle was, up to a point, the moving spirit of the 
‘Counts group’, which in turn had charge of the political side of the July 
20 plot: for the motive-power behind July 20 really lay in these young men, 
not in Herr Gérdeler at all!” Taking it by and large, Sperr’s treatment was 
friendly. 

Next Reisert. He was treated in a very friendly fashion. He had had three 
conversations with me, and it was chiefly held against him that he had not 
immediately noticed after the first that I was an arch-traitor and rank defeatist, 
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but had gone on and had two further talks with me. Above all he was charged 
with not having denounced me. 

Finally Fugger. He made an excellent impression. For some time he had 
been under the weather, but had now pulled himself together, was discreet, 
sure of himself, did not incriminate any of us, spoke good, broad Bavarian, 
and never pleased me so well as yesterday; not a trace of nerves, although he 
had been scared stiff all the time he was here. He at once admitted that, after 
what had been said to him that day in Court, he realized he ought to have 
reported matters, and was dismissed with such good grace that yesterday 
evening I really thought he would be acquitted. 

However the name of Moltke kept cropping up all through the other 
examinations. It ran through everything like a scarlet thread, and, in view 
of the aforementioned “legal principles” of the People’s Court, I was 
obviously in for it. 

At this point, a brief explanation of the picture. 
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official official Freisler Court official 
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The whole trial was microphonically recorded on steel tapes for the archives. 
So, later on, should you feel inclined, you will be able some time to have them 
played over to you. One stepped up to the table, one’s two policemen with 
one, and they sat on chairs on either side. A chair was at once provided for 
Reisert, as also for me, without our having to ask. Schulze, Freisler and the 
Clerk of the Court in red robes. One incident was typical. For some reason 
a copy of the Penal Code was needed, since Freisler wanted to read out an 
extract from it. However it turned out that there was not one anywhere to 
be found. 

And now for the second day. That was where my turn came. We started 
off quite mildly but very fast, practically break-neck. Thank goodness I’m 
quick in the uptake and could take Freisler’s pace in my stride; which, 
incidentally, obviously pleased us both. But if he carried on like that with 
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someone not particularly quick-witted, the victim would have been tried 
and condemned before he so much as noticed that Freisler had passed beyond 
the preliminary account of his career. Up to and including the conversation 
with Gérdeler and my position with regard to it, everything went quite 
smoothly and without much fuss. 

At this point I objected that the police and the security authorities had 
known all about it. This gave Freisler paroxysm No. 1. Everything Delp 
had experienced was mere child’s play by comparison. A hurricane was let 
loose, he banged on the table, went the colour of his robe, and roared out, 
“IT won’t stand that; I won’t listen to that sort of thing.” And so it went on 
the whole time. As I knew in any case how it would turn out, it all made no 
odds to me; I kept cool and looked him squarely in the eye, which he ob- 
viously didn’t care about, and all of a sudden could not keep myself from 
smiling. This spread to the officials sitting left and right of Freisler, and to 
Schulze. I wish you could have seen Schulze’s expression. If a man were to 
jump off the bridge over the crocodiles’ pond at the Zoo, I don’t think the 
consternation could be greater. Well anyhow, that exhausted the subject. 

Next, however, came Kreisau. And there he did not waste much time over 
the preliminaries, but made a bee-line for two things: (@) defeatism, and (d) 
the selection of Regional Commissioners. Both gave rise to fresh paroxysms 
as violent as before, and, when I submitted in defence that it had all come 
about as an offshoot of my official duties, a third paroxysm. “All Adolf 
Hitler’s officials set about their work on the assumption of victory, and that 
applies just as much in the High Command as anywhere else. I simply won’t 
listen to that kind of thing—and even were it not the case, it’s clearly the 
duty of every single man to promote confidence in victory.” And so on, in 
long tirades. 

But now came the crux of the whole thing. “And who was present? a 
Jesuit father! Of all people, a Jesuit father! And a Protestant Minister, and 
three others who were later condemned to death for complicity in the July 20 
plot! And not a single National Socialist! no, not one! Well, all I can say is, 
now we're really getting the dirt !* A Jesuit father, and with him, of all people, 
you discuss the question of civil disobedience! And the Provincial Head of 
the Jesuits, you knew him too! He even came to Kreisau once! A Provincial 
of the Jesuits, one of the highest officials of Germany’s most dangerous 
enemies, he visits Graf Moltke in Kreisau! And you’re not ashamed of it, 
even though no decent German would touch a Jesuit with a barge-pole! 
People who have been excluded from all national service, because of their 
attitude! If I know there’s a Provincial of the Jesuits in a town, it’s almost 
enough to keep me out of that town altogether! And the other reverend 
gentleman! What was he after there? Such people should confine their 
attentions to the hereafter, and leave us here in peace! And you went visiting 
Bishops! Looking for something you’d lost, I suppose! Where do you get 
your orders from? You get your orders from the Fiihrer, and the National 
Socialist Party! That goes for you as much as for any other German, and 
anyone who takes his orders, no matter how indirectly, from the agents of 


* Nun ist aber das Feigenblatt ab—a coarse, vigorous, and untranslatable idiom.— Editor. 
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the other world, is taking them from the enemy, and will be dealt with 
accordingly!” And so it went on, but in a key which, by comparison with 
the earlier paroxysms, was as the gentle rustling of a breeze. 

The upshot of the examination “against me”—-since it would be absurd to 
talk of “my examination”—; the whole Kreisau meeting, and all subsidiary 
discussions arising therefrom, constituted preparation for high treason. 

Really, after this climax, the only thing I need tell you is that the end came 
in about five minutes. The discussions in Fulda and Munich were, on the 
whole, passed over, Freisler being of the opinion that we could make what 
we liked of them. And then he asked, “Have you anything more to 
say?” To which, alas, after some hesitation, I replied, “No”, and so was 
through. 

To sum up the effect of all this, I rather think that if the others, whose 
names have come to light—though not during the trial because, when we 
saw how matters were going, we all took care not to mention any other 
names—have not yet been arrested, they are probably regarded as negligible. 
However, should they be arrested later, and then prove to have had know- 
ledge amounting to more than mere social chatter on these matters, especially 
on anything connecting them with a possible defeat, then they must expect 
the death penalty. 

Taking it all in all, this emphasis on the religious aspect of the case corre- 
sponds with the real circumstances, and shows that Freisler is, after all, 
a good judge from the political angle. This gives us the inestimable advantage 
of being killed for something which (a) we really have done, and which (b) is 
worthwhile. But thatI should die as a martyr for St. Ignatius Loyola—which is 
what it ultimately amounts to, since all the rest was secondary by comparison 
—treally is comical, and I already tremble at the thought of Papi’s paternal 
indignation, since he was always so anti-Catholic. The rest he will approve, 
but that! Even Mami won’t be wholly in agreement. 

(Something else for the record has just occurred to me. He asked me, 
“Now do you appreciate that you are guilty ?” I in effect said “No”. Where- 
upon Freisler : “Look here, if you still can’t see it, if it still has to be drummed 
into you, then that shows that you are living in a world of your own, and by 
your own act have cut yourself off from the fighting fellowship of the 
nation.”’) 

The best thing about a judgment reached on such lines is this. It is es- 
tablished that at no time did we design to use force; it is further established 
that we did not take a single, solitary step towards setting up any sort of 
organization, nor question anyone as to his readiness to take over any par- 
ticular post; though the indictment stated otherwise. We merely shought,* and 

* Countess von Moltke, by whose permission this letter is printed, and some surviving 
members of the Kreisau group, desire that at this point some important considerations 
should be emphasized, which her husband knew to be present in her mind but which may 
not be obvious to an English reader. The letter insists that the three men were condemned 
for their thought and the attitude that underlay that thought, and not for any action that 
resulted therefrom. Their thought nevertheless was directed to action, and action in fact 
followed. Eugen Gerstenmaier was arrested by the Gestapo at the headquarters of the 
revolt on the eve of the rebellion of July 20, 1944. For years he had been working 
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really it was only Delp, Gerstenmaier and I, since the others counted as 
associates, and Peter and Adam as /iaison with Schulenburg, etc. And in face 
of the thoughts of these three isolated men, their mere thoughts, National 
Socialism gets in such a panic that it wants to root out everything they may 
have infected. There’s a compliment for you! This trial sets us poles apart 
from the Gérdeler faction and its sordid aftermath,* right apart from all 
practical activity; we are to be hanged for thinking together. Freisler is right, 
a thousand times right, and if we must die now, I am all in favour of our 
perishing on this issue. 

I am of the opinion—and now I am coming down to earth—that this affair, 
properly built up, is rather better than the celebrated Hiiber case.t For even 
less actually happened. We did not so much as produce a leaflet. It is only a 
question of men’s thoughts, without even the intention to resort to force. 
The submissions we made in our defence, that the police knew, that the whole 
thing arose out of official business, that Eugen didn’t catch on, that Delp was 
never actually present, these must be brushed aside, as Freisler rightly brushed 
them aside. So then all that is left is a single idea how Christianity can prove a 
sheet-anchor in time of chaos. And just for this idea five heads (and later it 
may well be Steltzer’s, Haubach’s, and even possibly Husen’s as well) look 
like being forfeited to-morrow. But for various reasons—for instance 
because the emphasis during the trial lay on the trio Delp, Eugen, Moltke, 
and the others were only involved through having been “infected”, again 
because no member of any other faction was involved, no representative of 
the working class, no one having the care of any worldly interest—above all 


because he made it clear that I was opposed in principle to large estates, that 
I had no class or sectional interests at heart, nor even any personal axe to 
grind, but stood for the cause of all mankind—for all these reasons Freisler 
has unwittingly done us great service, in so far as it may prove possible to 
spread this story and make full use of it. And indeed, in my view, this should 
be done both at home and abroad. For our case-histories provide docu- 


strenuously to bring about the coup d’état, which had been continuously discussed within 
the group. To this extent the group was committed to the employment of force and 
eventually carried out its intention, It is nevertheless significant that not Gerstenmaier, 
the man.of action, but Moltke, who was already in prison when the plot of July 20 was 
launched, was made the central figure in the prosecution. He was indeed concerned with 
practical organization: by the date that he was arrested in January 1944 the group had 
already chosen and instructed special commissioners (Landesverweser) in most provinces 
of Germany and were looking for one to complete the list. They were not, however, con- 
demned for this; they were condemned for what they had thought out at Kreisau, which 
Freisler considered more dangerous and more deserving of the capital sentence than any 
overt action. Gerstenmaier was sentenced to only seven years’ penal servitude. It was a 
source of pride and satisfaction to Moltke that among all the prosecutions of the German 
resistance movement his own became the leading case for the supreme importance of the 
spirit as distinct from concrete action. 

* Countess von Moltke points out that although her husband and his more radical 
friends never approved of Gérdeler’s active plans and would have nothing to do with 
his hazardous conspiracy, the expression in the text is certainly not intended to impugn 
the integrity of Gérdeler’s aims or his untiring, upright, brave and able personality. 

t Professor Hiiber was the leader of the anti-Nazi demonstration by students in 
Munich in 1943. 
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mentary proof that it is neither plots nor plans but the very spirit of man that 
is to be hunted down. Long live Freisler! 

To make use of this story is not your task. Since we are to die in the main 
for St. Ignatius, let his followers make that their concern. You, however, 
must see that this account gets to them, and if they choose to call in people 
from Wurms, well and good; the best man would probably be Pressel. Pll 
talk it over with Pélchau to-morrow. If it comes out that you have received 
this letter and passed it on, then you too will be put to death. Tattenbach 
must obviously take that on himself, and in case of need say that he received 
it from Delp with his last lot of washing. Do not let this copy out of your 
keeping, but only a transcription of it, and the latter must at once be trans- 
posed into the third person, so as to look as though it might have come from 
Delp. 

So much for that. The rest follows separately. 


C. Translation of a letter from Pélchau, chaplain of the Tegel prison, to 
Helmuth von Moltke’s brother-in-law 


The tension of wanting to live and of feeling justified in hoping that he 
had, after all, a certain chance of pardon, while at the same time having to be 
prepared hour by hour for death, told severely on Helmuth. On the one 
hand he kept planning further applications to Himmler and his crew, on the 
_ other he had had to take leave of Freya, and indeed took it again daily in all 
the letters that he exchanged with her. And this constituted a strain which, 
in the long run, bade fair to exceed what a man can bear. Twice reaction 
assailed him in the form of deepest depression, but he overcame it, and as a 
result his character grew deeper and more developed. Indeed during those 
months he penetrated to the very heart of Christianity, and fought his way 
through to the point where he was able to discern as God’s handiwork what 
we ordinarily call ill luck, political wickedness, or human malice. And so he 
fought and overcame them within himself. During his last months he read 
only his Bible and Hymnal, and from the latter especially gleaned a rich 
harvest of enlightenment and comfort, which he took care that Freya should 
share with him. 

On January 23 I was with him at about 11 o’clock, and effected an exchange 
of letters. Then, when I glanced once more into his cell at about 1.0, as I 
usually did, there was no one there. He had suddenly been transferred to 
Plotzensee. I phoned through straight away, but, though he was expected 
at any moment, he had not yet arrived: and my Catholic colleague, Buchholz 
(whose name you may have heard on the radio, as he is now a Town 
Councillor of Berlin), volunteered to go over at once to the death cell. He 
was there in time to receive him, and later reported to Freya that Helmuth 
went on his last way steadfast and calm—nay, even with joy—through with 
it all, through with the parting from his boys whom he so deeply loved, and 


from Freya. He had been able to see her twice more, and once they had taken 
Communion together. 
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Chief members of the Kreisau group: 


HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 

PETER YORCK VON WARTEBURG. 

Fr. Rogscn, S.J. Father provincial of the Bavarian Jesuits. 
Fr. Dexp, S.J. Jesuit from Munich. 


EUGEN GERSTENMAIER. Representative in Berlin of the Lutheran Bishop Wurm 
of Wiirttemberg. 


Haratp Pétcuau. Lutheran chaplain of Tegel prison in Berlin. 
Carto MIERENDORFF 

THEO HauBACcH Social Democrats. 

Apo uF REICHWEIN 


(Nose: Mierendorff was killed in an air raid in the autumn of 1943 and was 


replaced by Jutrus LEBER, an outstanding figure in the Social Democratic 
movement before becoming connected with Gérdeler.) 


THEODOR STELTZER. Landrat in Schleswig-Holstein till 1933, then officer in the 
General Staff. A Protestant, much interested in the movement for the union 
of all Protestant churches. 


Hans LuKAscHEK. Member of the Centre Party, Oberprisident in Silesia till 
1933, then a lawyer in Breslau. 


PauLus VAN Husen. Expert in international law. 
Hans Perers. Professor of State law at Berlin University. 
Horst von ErnsiEDEL. Economist; official in Ministry of Economics. 


ApaM von Trott zu Sotz. Ex-Rhodes-scholar. Handled, along with von 


Moltke and von Hiaften, the attempts of the group to establish contact with 
foreign countries. 


JOHANNES VON HAFTEN. Professional diplomat. 


The above list is not exhaustive; there were other members who took an 
active part in the affairs of the group. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE FOOD PROBLEM 


(This article is written by a supporter of the Labour Government in Great Britain. 
Although the facts stated rest upon authority in which the Editor has complete 
confidence, he does not subscribe at all points to his contributor’s judgment on 
policy, and has indicated certain reservations in footnotes.) 


NQUESTIONABLY the reality of the worldwide scarcity of food broke 

abruptly and disagreeably on the British people on February 6, when 
the Ministers of Food and Agriculture had to make their first formal an- 
nouncement of ration cuts. The immediate reaction was one of bewilder- 
ment and annoyance; and the eruption of this feeling, followed by its steady 
transformation into a more reasonable and understanding attitude, was in 
itself an illuminating example of public psychology. 

The first reaction of the public was to say that it had not been warned. 
This was not in fact strictly true, since a number of gloomy official statements 
had been made, beginning with those by the Minister of Food in the House 
of Commons in the debate on October 26 and culminating in the calculated 
warning given in the speech of the Foreign Secretary in the Assembly of 
UNO on January 17. The fact was that the public and the press, in their very 
understandable hunger for cheerful post-war relaxations, had deliberately 
turned a blind eye* to all warnings, and snatched greedily at every hint, 
official or unofficial, of anything cheery. This ostrich-like attitude reached 
its extreme point in the protest by Mr. Eden in the House when the announce- 
ment of cuts was made on February 6, only three weeks after the Foreign 
Secretary’s UNO speech, very fully reported in The Times, that he had heard 
nothing previously about the wheat shortage. If Mr. Eden had not read 
reports in The Times of the Foreign Secretary’s speeches at UNO, the general 
public could hardly have been expected to be wiser. 

The speeches made by the Minister of Food and the Minister of Agricul- 
ture were, evidently enough, intended to administer a shock to public 
opinion and Governments in the exporting countries, mainly the U.S.A. and 
the Dominions; and in this they succeeded. Inevitably, there was also a 
shock to the public at home, which had been naturally imagining that with 
the end of the war the food situation would somehow automatically get 
better. Rather incoherently the ordinary man and woman in the United 
Kingdom have evidently been asking: why should the food situation not 
have improved as it did after the last war? 

This attitude is one symptom of a natural tendency to expect the aftermath 
of this war to be like the aftermath of the last. The best brief corrective to it 


* The blind eye could have been opened at any time by the recognized danger signal 
of an increase in the extraction rate of flour. It was held at 80 per cent right through the 
winter; the increase to 85 per cent was not announced till February 5, nor imposed till 
March 10,— Editor. 
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is to ask the questioner to enumerate all those countries overrun by the 
enemy in the present war and not in the last. The number includes : Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, most of France, Italy, North Africa, Greece, 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, the Philippines, Sumatra and Java. That 
is the first simple reason why the food situation, after this war, has not 
recovered quite so quickly as after the last. In fact, the ordinary economic 
processes of production, transport, exchange, and consumption have been 
smashed over far larger areas for a far longer time. 


THE GENESIS OF FAMINE 
Suc is the background. But it is worth tracing how the present scarcities 
have arisen and developed into famine. 

Before the war, very crudely, Asia fed itself largely on rice, and Europe 
and America on wheat. India, Malaya, China and Japan were deficit areas for 
rice; they drew their supplies from the surplus countries : Siam, Burma and 
Indo-China. Europe, and in particular the United Kingdom, were deficit 
countries for wheat and took their imports from Canada, the United States, 
Argentina and Australia. Deflationary conditions of the ’thirties, by limiting 
consumption all over the world, meanwhile created a strong psychology in 
favour of limiting wheat acreages in the great exporting countries. 

During the war and immediately afterwards four tendencies were at work, 
all making for scarcity, the first two long-term and little observed, the last 
two short-term and spectacular. The first was the steady increase in the 
world’s population. In India alone since before the war the population has 
increased by just over 40,000,000, or the equivalent of the population of 
France in 1939. It is now increasing at the rate of nearly 5,000,000 a year; 
and internal wheat and rice production are not increasing at anything like 
this rate. Whatever happens in the world famine of 1946, less than 40,000,000 
will die of starvation. It follows that, other things being equal, the world food 
scarcity of 1946 would not have existed if the increase in Indian population 
had not occurred. 

The second long-term factor was the achievement of full employment and 
high working-class money incomes in the great industrial democracies, 
particularly the United Kingdom and the United States. As a result, con- 
sumption of bread has risen greatly in both these countries since the be- 
ginning of the war. It comes as a shock to the middle classes in the United 
Kingdom to be told that consumption of bread, milk, beer and tobacco is 
as much as 30 per cent above the pre-war level, since this is in fact the 
measure of the increased incomes of working-class families in areas of pre- 
war unemployment. But undoubtedly this is a big factor, in both the United 
Kingdom and United States, and likely to remain important in the world 
wheat equation. 

The two short-term and spectacular causes* have been: 


(1) the sheer dislocation of crops and transport caused by the campaigns 
in Europe and Asia, particularly in 1944-45; and 


* Criticism has been directed against the Government for their failure to obtain sub- 
stantial and early supplies of rice from Siam, The attempt to claim them as reparations 
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(2) the disastrous series of droughts which fell with inhuman ill-luck in the 
winter of 1945-46. It was the final arrival of these exceptional droughts 
on top of the war dislocation, both superimposed on the two long- 
term factors mentioned, that brought the world, to its own surprise, 
face to face with starvation for almost the first time in living memory 
in the spring of 1946. 


MEAT oR BREAD 


Ir is worth tracing the story statistically in the most crucial case, that of the 
world wheat crop. 

Before the war Europe produced about 45 million tons of wheat annually, 
and imported about 12 million tons from the four main exporting countries : 
U.S.A., Canada, Argentina and Australia. By the harvest of 1945 European 
production had fallen to about 22 million tons, or half the pre-war level. 
Meanwhile the great expor: g countries had been cut off from their European 
market and had been building up stocks, which by June 1943 had reached a 
level of 45} million tons, compared with a pre-war average of 12 million tons. 
It had always been expected in the last two years of the war that these 
enormous abnormal stocks would suffice to keep the stricken areas alive until 
European crops could be restored. In fact, the stocks were exported on an 
enormous scale from North America to Europe throughout the winter of 
1945-46. The transatlantic movement of grain since VJ-Day has been at the 
record rate of about 24 million tons a year, compared with a pre-war rate of 
12 million tons a year. This is a fact which has been little appreciated; and 
it is this alone which has kept Europe alive. 

It has not been enough, however, to do more than keep starvation just out 
of reach. Unfortunately, the great wheat-exporting countries, cut off from 
their European markets during the war, had not merely built up stocks. 
They did two other things. They tended to reduce acreages—particularly 
in Canada—since export markets appeared so remote. And they began to 
feed grain to animals on a gigantic scale in order to produce meat. In the 
case of wheat alone, the total used for animal feeding-stuffs in the four main 
exporting countries rose from 4:5 million tons pre-war annual average, to 
18-1 million tons for 1943-44. In the U.S.A. the total of all grain used for 
feeding-stuffs has increased by 40 per cent since 1935-39, and it is estimated 
that in North America as a whole the staggering figure of 114 million tons 
of grain, including 9 million tons of wheat, will be fed to livestock in the 
crop year 1945-46. Of these 114 million tons of grain, say 15 millions (in- 
cluding 5 million tons of wheat) would be sufficient to keep all human beings 
in the world, including India and China, adequately fed. It is thus true to 
say that if the farmers of North America can be persuaded to divert to human 
consumption one-tenth of the human food they are giving to animals in 


largely broke down; it seems to have been overlooked that there were substantial Siamese 
sterling balances in London out of which reparations could well enough have been paid, 
leaving the Ministries concerned free to buy rice for cash or consumer goods. Had such 
measures been successfully pursued, it is argued, the present need for India to make heavy 
drafts on world supplies of wheat would be much less.—Editor. 
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search of greater profit in the meat market, nobody in the world need 
starve. 

It was not possible in September or October of 1945 to foresee how severe 
the crisis would be. At that stage it was reasonable to expect, on the statistics 
available, that the world would just squeeze through the 1945-46 agricultural 
year by the use of all abnormal war-time stocks, on the assumption of a 
subsistence level of consumption in the ex-enemy countries. Despite this, 
the necessity for all possible economies, the diversion of grain from animal 
to human consumption, and the maximum use of stocks, was continually 
urged on the Governments of the exporting countries by the United Kingdom 
Government throughout October, November and December. The straw 
which broke the camel’s back was the culminating drought in India. The 
main Indian wheat crop is harvested in the early months of the year, and is 
dependent on the weather in December, January and February. There was 
abnormal drought in December; but rain in January or early February would 
have saved the situation. Absolute drought continued throughout January; 
and it was accordingly only towards the end of that month that the full 
magnitude of the catastrophe was realized. The absence of rice supplies from 
Burma and Siam accentuated the wheat famine in India; and this in turn pre- 
vented the export of ground-nuts from India to the United Kingdom. 


British GOVERNMENT MEASURES 


THE drastic decisions made by the British Government, including in par- 
ticular the raising of the extraction rate for flour to 85 per cent and the com- 
plete reversal of our feeding-stuffs and agricultural policy, were taken and 
announced in the first week of February. This was in fact, and is now 
generally acknowledged to have been, a correct and courageous decision.* 
The immediate outbreak of protest from a wishful press and bewildered 
public were worth having in order to administer the necessary shock to 
public opinion in the exporting countries. The decisions taken were com- 
municated to the American Government a few days before their announce- 
ment here with an urgent recommendation for similar action in the United 
States. The United States Government, with great promptness and thorough- 
ness, adopted and announced a similar first batch of measures, including the 
raising of the rate of extraction from 70 to 80 per cent. If these actions had 
not been taken by two of the greatest wheat-consuming countries at this 
stage, the problem would have got completely out of hand. 

Since this date the British Government has in fact taken the lead in trying 
to organize the distribution of supplies over most of Europe and Asia, and 
to stimulate the production and export of grain from the four main exporting 
countries. Despite the shocks, difficulties and failures that have occurred, 
there has in fact been a great measure of co-operative effort in a humanitarian 
cause by the English-speaking countries. If the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada, Australia and UNRRA had not thus been co-operating 

* It would have been no less correct, and more courageous, if made in September— 


although at that date it would not have been supported by the moral certainty that the 
American Government would take similar action.— Editor. 
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through the Combined Food Board machinery, it is certain that tens of 
millions of persons would have starved to death in Europe and Asia during 
March, April and May. A great organizing effort to save other countries has 
in fact been made which—it is sober truth to say—could not have been 
expected if the surplus exporting countries had not fortunately happened to 
be English-speaking democracies. Whether it will be possible, however, to 
get through the period until the northern hemisphere wheat harvest in July 
and August without actual starvation still remains to be seen. 

It is, of course, the plain truth that if wheat consumption in the best-fed 
countries, such as the United States, Canada and Great Britain, were cut 
down to the level of the less well-fed countries, there would be enough to go 
round. Any proposal for a cut in consumption in the well-fed countries 
during the crucial period is, therefore, right and courageous, and deserves 
every sympathy and support; and further economies have been made by the 
United Kingdom Government in April and May, including the raising of 
the extraction rate to 90 per cent anda cut in the size of the loaf. In particular, 
any measure to stop the wholesale feeding of grain to animals in North 
America would strike at the root of the trouble and consequently should 
be pushed to the limit. Unfortunately, however, in an imperfect world it 
is not realistic to suppose that the British and Americans should reduce their 
weekly consumption to that of the Indian peasant, or that their governments 
could advocate the feeding of the doubtless unfortunate German people on 
the same scale as those of the liberated countries. 


THE FURTHER PROSPECT 

Tue outlook for the crop year 1946-47 is little brighter; and the sooner this 
is realized the better for all concerned. The prospect can be summed up as 
follows. If the European wheat harvest in 1946 makes up half of the drop 
it suffered between 1938 and 1945, the world will be no worse off next winter 
and spring than it has been this year. If the European harvest does better 
than this, we shall be better off. If it does worse, we sha!! be worse. This is 
on the assumption of a reasonable average yield from present acreages in 
North America. Bad weather in North America would bring catastrophe. 
And prudent persons in the United Kingdom should realize that, in a country 
which consumes 500,000 tons of wheat per month and has to import 400,000 
tons of it, no sane British Government would play fast and loose with our 
reserves, which have never amounted to more than a moderate number of 
weeks’ consumption. It is not just part of the order of nature that wheat 
flows into British ports from overseas at the rate of 100,000 tons a week. 

At present the Combined Food Board has functioned somewhat unsteadily, 
but none the less serviceably, as the international allocating body. It is of 
course an Advisory Body which recommends allocations to the Governments 
of the exporting countries. Naturally the Governments of the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia must finally decide how they export their 
wheat. In fact they have, generally speaking, observed the recommendations 
of the C.F.B.; and if there had been any attempt simply to sell in the dearest 
market, starvation would have broken out soon and gone far. It is perhaps 
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unsatisfactory that the C.F.B. should be a war-time Anglo-American creation 
with no authority from UNO, or general international representation. Its 
relations with the Food and Agricultural Organization, which is intended to 
be a long-term and not emergency body, are vague and informal; and pro- 
bably some means will have to be found for linking the two together, and 
bringing the essential function of the C.F.B. under the authority of UNO. 
Undoubtedly, the real moral of the present famine is that, in a world of 
increasing population and full employment, it is only by the most thorough 
and long-term international planning of food production and supplies that 
the whole world can be kept well fed, and farmers assured of reasonable 
stability and security. By long-term planning, for instance, it should be 
possible for big famine reserves to be built up and allowed to rise or fall with 
the improvement or deterioration of annual harvests. 

Clearly, chronic starvation in India can only be avoided by the building up 
of some such famine reserve on a deliberate long-term plan agreed with the 
exporting countries. Similarly, there is great scope for the placing of long- 
term bulk purchase contracts by the British Government, with Dominion pro- 
ducers in particular, which ought at one and the same time to secure our own 
supplies, and stabilize farmers’ earnings and prospects. Clearly, all this can only 
be done if a new machine is evolved on the basis of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and under the authority of UNO. This is a task in which the 
British Commonwealth might, with advantage and credit, take the lead. 





COMPLICATIONS OF UNION IN 
MALAYA 


NEW POLICY AND OLD ENGAGEMENTS 


HEN Singapore fell to the Japanese on February 15, 1942, British 
Malaya, as an administrative area, was something that had grown up 
after the manner of the little girl Topsy. Between 1874 and 1914 nine separate 
Malay States, each under its own Sultan, had come under British protection, 
advice and practical administration. Their independence was formally 
recognized by British treaties, but the powers of the Sultans were controlled 
by treaty provisions that they must act upon the advice of a British Resident 
or a British Adviser in all matters other than those affecting Muhammadan 
religion and Malay custom. In 1895 four of the States federated under a 
treaty executed locally and without reference to the British Parliament. The 
other five States, which did not come under British protection until a con- 
siderably later date, have kept aloof from them so far as possible, because 
they disliked a federal system under which State administration had become 
overshadowed by the Federal administration. A “Decentralization” policy 
was introduced by the Colonial Office some twenty-five years ago, with the 
primary object of reducing Federal control and developing State control. 
Its unfortunate tendency was to encourage a spirit of isolationism in all nine 
States. Whenever it was necessary to introduce some measure of common 
interest to all nine States, the machinery, both legislative and administrative, 
was cumbrous and irksome. Nevertheless, until the day that Singapore fell, 
the Colonial Office adherred resolutely to its “Decentralization” policy. 
British Malaya also included the Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements, 
separated topographically into the islands of Singapore and Penang and the 
two territories on the mainland of the peninsula of Province Wellesley and 
Malacca. The Malay States covered 50,992 square miles, and the Crown 
Colony covered the comparatively small area of 1,508 square miles, The 
Governor of the Straits Settlements was ex-officio High Commissioner for 
the Malay States, and the reins of government were not easy to handle. 
The position was further complicated by a medley of nationalities, scattered 
in varying proportions in the different parts of the country. The following 
table gives an idea of the situation on December 31, 1940, in percentages, 
which are taken from official figures published in the Federated Malay States 
Government Gazette of February 27, 1941. 





Malays | Chinese | Indians | Others Total 
% % % % % 
8 





Singapore Island . . . . 10 78 4 100 
Straits Settlements : . ° 22 643 10} 3 100 
Federated States . ; , ° 33 443 21 1} 100 
Unfederated States , . : 66} 24} 7 2 100 
Malaya as a whole. . : ° 43 13} 2 100 
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Under the heading of “Others”, Europeans, Eurasians and aborigines 
predominate. The total population then was approximately 5} millions, and 
had increased by considerably more than a million since the census of 1931. 
The increase in less than ten years throws a light on the extent of alien immi- 
gration, and it is reasonable to expect that immigration will continue on an 
ever-increasing scale. 


THE SULTANS AND THEIR SUBJECTS 


TuE British public has two mental pictures of a typical Malay Sultan. One 
is of a savage, semi-fanatical ex-pirate-chief, who can be restrained only by 
British influence from barbarous tyranny; and the other is of a “puppet 
king” (like those set up by the Japanese in areas in which they seized 
control) who responds as an automaton to strings pulled by British officials. 
The fact is that one of them has been called to the English Bar, another has 
been educated in England, and all of them are well-educated and highly 
cultured gentlemen. All of them, when Singapore fell, were Knights Grand 
Cross, Knights Commanders or Companions of British Orders bestowed by 
His Majesty. Four of them died in the ordeal of Japanese occupation. In 
every State the Sultan presided in person over a State Council which passed 
the State legislation and the State annual budget, and debated, as our 
Parliament does, on matters of public interest. In the unfederated States the 
British Adviser could do nothing without the formal approval of the Sultan. 
In the Federated States the Sultans left the daily administration to the British 
Residents, who kept Their Highnesses in touch with all matters of importance. 
The outstanding feature of the Government was the keen personal interest 
taken by the Sultans in everything connected with the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Malays. By frequent visits to the Districts of their States they 
devoted their attention to the matters in which the rural population could 
benefit from the Government’s measures. In such things as the need for 
increasing rice cultivation (which the Malays were apt to abandon in favour 
of planting rubber), in the Malay Reservations policy, in the Co-operative 
Society’s movement, in malaria control, Public Health measures, and educa- 
tion in all its branches, the prestige and personal influence of a Sultan evoked 
from a rural community a response which no Government official could 
expect to receive. If it is possible to compare small things with great, it may 
be said that the Sultans were constitutional rulers like our own King, and 
that they were regarded by the Malays as the supreme authority in the State. 
Two differences may be noted : the Sultans presided personally over Councils 
similar to our Parliament; and, under the law of Islam, they were the supreme 
authority in all religious matters. 

Until the fall of Singapore there was little racial feeling between the mixed 
communities. The bulk of the Chinese population was composed of China- 
born temporary immigrants, intent on making as quickly as possible a com- 
petence on which they could return to China, where they hoped to end their 
days. Except for a very small politically minded minority, which wished to 
see Malaya become a part of the Chinese Republic, they took no interest in 
local public affairs. The Malaya-born Chinese were very different in their 
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outlook upon Malaya. Their forefathers had permanently settled in Malaya; 
they regarded the country as their home, and they were intensely loyal to the 
British throne and the local administration. It is impossible to say what 
percentage they form of the total Chinese community, but it can only be 
small. The bulk of the Indian population was of the labouring class of 
temporary immigrants, and they took no interest in local public affairs. 

The only racial feeling was in respect of admission to the Malayan Civil 
Service. The locally born and bred Chinese, Indians and Eurasians, who 
regarded Malaya as their home, felt that they had a claim to appointments 
which were reserved exclusively for Europeans and Malays. Unfortunately 
the Colonial Office took a short-sighted view and adhered to it to the 
very end. 

Malaya was in Japanese occupation for three and a half dreadful years, of 
which the people of Great Britain have no conception. During that time the 
Colonial Office had leisure to plan a post-war reconstruction with particular 
regard to its two great mistakes of the past. Unfortunately all the Sultans, 
the entire population and, almost to a man, all the Government officials 
were in the hands of the enemy. The general expectation was that the Colonial 
Office would put forward, in broad outline, a proposal for the federation of 
all the nine States, and for proper recognition of the rights of all people who 
had their real home in Malaya; and the hope was that after deliberation in 
State Councils and public discussion with all concerned, some such plan 
would meet with general approval. 


THE MIssIon OF Str HAROLD MACMICHAEL 


Tue British flag was re-hoisted at Singapore on September 12, 1945, but the 
reoccupation of the peninsula was slow, for everywhere bodies of Japanese 
soldiers were waiting to surrender, and Chinese and Malay guerrilla forces, 
which had been fighting the Japanese, were in real control. There was 
general chaos as the result of a complete breakdown of all railways, and entire 
absence of mechanical transport by road, extensive looting, malnutrition of 
years’ standing and recent semi-starvation. The people, who had been entirely 
cut off from the outside world, could only think of readjusting the circum- 
stances of their daily life, and were not in a mood to discuss politics. Never- 
theless, within a few weeks, and long before there was any effective reoccupa- 
tion, on October 10 the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced his 
policy. It was based on the principle, with which most people will heartily 
agree, of “the need to promote the sense of unity and common citizenship 
which will give equal citizenship rights to those who can claim Malaya to be 
their homeland, and the need to develop the country’s strength and capacity 
in due course for self-government within the British Commonwealth”. 
There was to be a Malayan Union consisting of the nine Malay States and the 
two British Settlements of Penang Island (with Province Wellesley) and 
Malacca, the people of those Settlements retaining their rights as British 
citizens. The Island of Singapore would remain outside the Union, but might 
enter it later. Fresh agreements with the Rulers would be necessary in order 
to enable His Majesty to possess and exercise full jurisdiction in the Malay 
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States. (It may be noted that the expression “Malay States” was retained; 
that there was no suggestion of a ““Governorship” or a “Protectorate” ; and 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act was not mentioned.) Sir Harold MacMichael 
had accordingly been appointed to visit Malaya to “arrange Agreements” 
with the Rulers. 

The method of the announcement caused some surprise. When a treaty is 
under consideration between two separate and independent governments 
it is usual for the parties to agree upon the terms of any public announce- 
ment; and the fact that one party is small and weak does not affect that general 
principle. In this case Their Highnesses did not know the treaties were to be 
arranged until they read the words of the announcement in the Malayan 
newspapers. It was hoped, however, that the Sultans, with their proverbial 
courtesy, would overlook the British Minister’s gaucherie, and be ready to 
accept the proposals when they had had time to consider them in detail. 
In this belief the announcement met with a generally favourable reception 
in the United Kingdom, and The Times in a leading article of October 12 
expressed public opinion by saying: “Britain is pledged by treaty to uphold 
the position of the respective Rulers, who enjoy devoted loyalty from their 
Malay subjects.” 

Sir Harold MacMichael gave an account of his visit to Malaya in a report 
published as Command Paper Colonial No. 194. He took with him an 
“explanatory note” (published as an appendix to his report) of eleven short 
paragraphs. The note emphasized the obligations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Malay people, to the Rulers as their leaders, and to the whole 
population of the country; and declared that so far from there being any fear 
that the Malays would be submerged, the Malays and the whole country 
would be strengthened. It referred to the “special position of the Rulers as 
traditional and spiritual leaders of the Malay people”. It declared that the 
Malayan Union would not break with tradition, but would preserve the 
traditional and spiritual dignity of the Rulers. In spite of this, there was a 
paragraph which showed that each Ruler in his State would in future only 
preside over a Malay Advisory Council whose functions would practically 
be confined to advice on matters connected with the Muhammadan religion, 
the extent to which Their Highnesses understood this paragraph appears to 
be open to some doubt. The note made it clear, however, that the Malayan 
Union would be a centralized body under a Governor, with Legislative and 
Executive Councils, and that in each State and Settlement the principal 
British official would be a Resident Commissioner who would preside over a 
local Council. There was no mention of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

Provided with this document, Sir Harold proceeded to “invite each Ruler’s 
co-operation in the establishment of a fresh constitutional organization of 
Malaya, which had been approved by His Majesty’s Government”’,* and to conclude 
with each Ruler a formal Agreement by which he would cede full jurisdiction 
to His Majesty in his State. The intention clearly was that the nine Rulers 
should not have the opportunity of consulting one another. It was a whirl- 
wind tour. All the treaties were executed in nine separate and distant States 

* Italics by THE Rounp Taste, 
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between October 20 and December 21. The first visit was to Johore, where 
the Sultan, without consulting his State Council, as he should have done 
under the Constitution of the State, signed the treaty after a short talk. In 
the other States a day or two was all that was required. In Trengganu there 
was a difficulty, since the Constitution of the State declared that it was unlaw- 
ful for the Ruler to surrender the government to any other country. It was 
overcome by the Chief Minister, who said that the only question was whether 
the country was, or was not, prepared to trust the British Government. ‘The 
Sultan decided to trust it, and signed the Agreement. 

All nine treaties were in identical words. Sir Harold had no authority to 
agree to any variation. There were two short paragraphs: “His Highness 
the Sultan agrees that His Majesty shall have full power and jurisdiction 
within the State and territory of . Save in so far as the subsisting 
Agreements are inconsistent with this Agreement or with such future consti- 
tutional arrangements for Malaya as may be approved by His Majesty, the said 
Agreements shall remain of full force and effect.” ‘The words italicized above* 
gave the British Crown unilateral power to nullify all subsisting Agreements 
atany time. The validity of the treaties is now disputed by all nine Rulers, and 
all that need be said is that the question appears to be whether His Majesty’s 
Government, like Shylock, will declare “I stand upon my bond”, or whether 
the voice of Portia may be heard. 

There is, however, another aspect of the case. The people of the country 
have not been consulted. In such matters the general policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has been declared in the clearest terms. In a speech at Bradford 
on March 23 Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Council, said: 
“Tt is largely because we believe in democracy, and because we urge the 
advantages of government by consent, government after discussion, that we 
resist the Communists and their antics.” This general rule does not apply to 
Malaya, for no attempt was made there to consult the people of the Straits 
Settlements or the people of the Malay States. The Straits Settlements were 
to be torn asunder: Singapore Island alone would retain its status as a Crown 
Colony, and the other Settlements were to be severed from it and become part 
of a Malayan Union. Penang Island, in particular, was to lose its status as a 
“free port”—a status upon which its international trade depended—and to 
become subject to the import and export customs tariffs of the peninsula. 
(The Colonial Office, indeed, was in such haste to impose these tariffs that it 
did so on January 1, long before the debates of March 8 and 18 in the House 
of Commons, and only reconsidered its decision in March.) Nowhere was 
any consideration paid to the loyalties of the people to the Crown Colony. 
In the Malay States the people were not consulted in the surrender by their 
Rulers of all power and jurisdiction in their States. Mr. Creech Jones, when 
he moved the second reading of the Straits Settlements (Repeal) Bill on 
March 8, made it abundantly clear that in his opinion it was quite unnecessary 
to consider the wishes of the people concerned. ‘“‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment” he said, “cannot be deflected from the policy to which they have 
given so much careful consideration, and of whose essential rightness they 

* By THE Rounp TABLe. 
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are so confident.” In other words, he meant that, as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was satisfied, the people had no cause for complaint. Nevertheless, the 
people of Malaya may ponder over the words of the Lord President of the 
Council. 

When the Sultans executed the treaties they knew nothing of the White 
Paper proposals. The first White Paper (Command 6724) was not issued 
until January 22, more than three months after the execution of the Johore 
Treaty of October 20. It was then for the first time that Their Highnesses 
began to understand the purport of their cession of power and jurisdiction. 
A second White Paper (Command 6749), issued on March 4, gave further 
details. One of them was to convert all the “State Lands”, hitherto vested 
in the Sultans on behalf of the people, into “Crown Lands”, and another was 
to transfer all the financial assets of every Malay State to the Government of 
the Malayan Union. The Sultans were not consulted in regard to either 
document: indeed, from beginning to end the only attention paid to them 
has been in respect of their brief interviews with Sir Harold MacMichael. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE OF H.M. GOVERNMENT 


THE “Need for Reform”, declared in paragraph two of the first White Paper, 
was in the circumstances a purely ex-parfe expression of the views of the 
Colonial Office. His Majesty’s Government was only the protecting and 
advising Power to independent States, and was clearly in a position of trust. 
If the advice which had been given in the past required reconsideration, it 
was obviously a case for discussion between the parties concerned. So far 
from discussion, His Majesty’s Government merely dictated its intentions. 
The basis of the intentions was contained in two crude statements in para- 
graph 3 under the heading “His Majesty to possess jurisdiction in Malay 
States”. They were, first, that His Majesty had no jurisdiction in the Malay 
States, and, secondly, that the new policy required that His Majesty should 
have that jurisdiction. There was no explanation. The decision further was 
that His Majesty should use the powers of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. On 
March 18 it was announced that the Malay States would cease to be inde- 
pendent and would become a British Protectorate. 

In the plainest terms this was an extension of British power and jurisdic- 
tion. It is in strange contrast with a declaration of British policy made by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a speech at Port 
Talbot. Speaking on March 17 (the day before Mr. Creech Jones announced 
the creation of a British Protectorate) he said: “I will do nothing to set one 
lot of people against another. I will do nothing that even savours of aggres- 
sion, and I make an appeal to other countries, whatever their historical 
reasons, to eschew aggression either by propaganda or wars of nerves or by 
action which keeps other countries on the jump.” The people of Malaya 
will notice some discrepancy between the words of one British Minister and 
the action of another. 

So far as the Sultans are concerned, the intentions of the White Paper 
proposals can be briefly summarized as follows: (1) In each State the Ruler 
will cease to be the supreme authority; (2) the State Councils will cease to 
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exist; (3) the Rulers will only be members of “Advisory Councils” so ex- 
clusively concerned with religious matters that the Governor’s sanction has 
to be obtained before they can mention any subject of general administration 
or public interest; (4) no Ruler can play any part in the administration of what 
was once his State; (5) the States, as such, will cease to exist, and will become 
mere territorial subdivisions under the local control of a Resident Commis- 
sioner and the overruling control of a Governor; (6) the Rulers, having no 
representation in the Central Authority and no means of access to it, cannot 
possibly take any part in the general administration of the Malayan Union; 
and (7) the Rulers in these circumstances are precluded from taking any part 
in the future development of Malaya as a whole. 

So far as “Malayan Union citizenship” is concerned, Mr. Creech Jones 
made two admirable declarations in the House of Commons. The first was: 
“The basic principle demands that political rights in the Malayan Union 
should be extended to those who regard Malaya as their real home and as the 
object of their loyalty.” The second was: “We have to get co-operation 
amongst the races, a community of interest, and unity of purpose, so that 
self-government becomes a reality in the Malay peninsula.” The intention 
undoubtedly is that the two declarations should be read together, and that 
the co-operation, community and unity are a matter of common concern to 
those whose real home is in Malaya and is not a matter which concerns 
temporary alien residents. Unfortunately the White Paper proposals are in 
direct conflict with the declarations. The intention is to confer citizenship 
automatically (1) upon every person who was born in Malaya and was resident 
there when the Order in Council came into force; (2) upon every person born 
in Malaya after the date of the Order in Council; and (3) upon every person 
born outside Malaya to any Malayan Union citizen. No qualifications of 
character are required. The person need not declare his intention of living 
permanently in Malaya. He is free to remain the loyal subject of an alien 
Power. Citizenship can also be obtained by any person after ten years’ 
residence. Again, no qualifications of character are required and there need 
be no intention of living permanently in Malaya. He must, however, make 
an affirmation of allegiance to the Malayan Union. It is only when a person 
wishes to become a “naturalized citizen” after five years’ residence that he is 
required to provide qualifications of character and to show some knowledge 
of English or Malay. He is under no obligation to declare an intention of 
residing permanently in Malaya. He also has to make an affirmation of 
allegiance. 

Citizenship will naturally give a vote, and “self-government” is the declared 
aim. A glance at the figures in the opening paragraphs of this article will 
show what will happen when Singapore, a vitally important strategic position 
in the Far East, is in the hands of an electorate composed in overwhelming 
numbers of temporary alien immigrants. Beyond any doubt there has been 
an official blunder in preparing the White Paper : the intention must have been 
to give effect to the assurances of general policy expressed in plain terms to 
Parliament. In winding up the debate on March 18, Mr. Creech Jones gave 
an assurance that the whole question of citizenship would be explored very 
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thoroughly by His Majesty’s Government, and by the Governors in consul- 
tation with all interests. If there can be an agreement, based on the principle 
of “the real home in Malaya”, it will go far to allay the racial animosity and 
the general feeling of distrust in the British Government which now prevail 
in Malaya. 


RESENTMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


THE British public cannot shut its eyes to the unhappy fact that the White 
Paper proposals are causing a bitter feeling throughout Malaya, and that the 
Malays and the Asiatics who have their real home in the country are com- 
bining in common opposition to the proposals and forming themselves into 
political association. A meeting of a Pan-Malayan Congress held at Kuala 
Lumpur from March 1 to 4 was attended by 200 representatives from forty- 
two different Associations, and passed unanimous resolutions condemning 
the proposals. At a later meeting it telegraphed to the United Nations 
Organization asking for its intervention. 

All the Sultans have notified the Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to agree to a federation, on a scheme to be agreed after consul- 
tation with their people, and of their earnest desire to co-operate in any 
scheme for the welfare of Malaya. They have received a reply that His 
Majesty’s Government will not deviate from its declared intention of 
establishing a Malayan Union Protectorate. 

Sir Edward Gent was sworn in as Governor of the Malayan Union on 
April 1 at Kuala Lumpur, and all the Sultans abstained from attending the 
ceremony. They had telegraphed to the Secretary of State that their intended 


absence was due to the fact that they did not recognize the validity of the 
treaties, and they gave an assurance of their continued loyalty to His Majesty. 
On April 2 each of them received the following official letter from the 
Governor of the Malayan Union. 


“The Secretary of State is aware of no circumstances attending the signing of the 
Agreements with Sir Harold MacMichael which would justify Your Highness in 
declining to recognize those Agreements as effective, and he cannot admit the 
right of one party to withdraw from an engagement solemnly entered into. The 
policy of the Union has been decided by His Majesty’s Government with the 
approval of Parliament and has been implemented by Order made by His Majesty 
in Council, and there can be no question of that policy being abandoned now in 
favour of a policy of federation. Within the policy of Union, however, Your 
Highness, and the other Rulers, will have the fullest opportunity both to consult 
fully and freely your advisers and people, and in the light of such consultations to 
agree upon the constitutional provision which in their view will best serve Malay 
interests as well as those of Malaya; and as has already been stated in Parliament 
any views which Your Highness expressed would receive most careful considera- 
tion from His Majesty’s Government.” 


Although Their Highnesses’ hopes of a Federation are disappointed, the 
letter holds out every prospect of a revision of the constitutional provisions 
which directly affect Their Highnesses’ position within the framework of the 
Malayan Union. The intention clearly is to implement the assurances in the 
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“Explanatory Note”, in the two White Papers, and in Parliament, relating 
to the dignity and prestige of the Sultans as the leaders of their people; to 
give Their Highnesses, as constitutional Rulers, their proper place in all 
matters affecting the administration of their States, and to afford to each of 
them the opportunity (in the words of paragraph 8 of the first White Paper) 
to “play his part not only in the affairs of his State but in the future develop- 
ment of Malaya as a whole”. Upon the practical measures thus to be taken, 
there may well be some divergences of opinion between Their Highnesses 
and the Governor, but in a spirit of frank discussion, on equal terms, on 
both sides, and with a genuine desire on both sides to find a solution which 
will be fair to all, and be to the advantage of the country as a whole, difficulties 
should be overcome. The Sultans are well aware of the genuine desire of 
His Majesty’s Government to solve the present constitutional difficulties in 
British India, and the Governor’s letter has been written in the same spirit. 
It may be confidently expected that Their Highnesses will seek the support 
and co-operation of the Malays and of all the Asiatics who have their real 
home in Malaya.* 

Another matter yet to be settled amicably relates to the injured feelings of 
a people who have never been consulted. It will be necessary to explain to 
the people of Penang Island, Province Wellesley and Malacca the reasons for 
the decision taken by His Majesty’s Government, and the benefits which they 
may expect to receive from the change. In the Malay States it will be more 
difficult. As was stated in the House of Commons, the policy has “driven a 
wedge” between Malay Rulers and Malay subjects. One section of the 
Malays, in its loyalty and devotion to the Rulers, bitterly resents the reduction 
of the Rulers to a status in which they will take no further part in the adminis- 
tration of the States, but another section is indignant with the Rulers for 
having signed treaties without reference to them. In both respects the 
present position is most regrettable. The Malays are a sensitive and emotional 
people, and their feelings may become uncontrollable. They are profoundly 
alarmed by the cession of jurisdiction and by the extension of citizenship to 
temporary alien immigrants. If they can be given an immediate assurance on 
the second point, they may be ready to listen to explanations and assurances 
on the first. It is fortunate that, in its Civil Service, Malaya has officers of 
long experience in the country, with an intimate knowledge of the language 
and the customs, and with really affectionate friendships with the Rulers, 
with the leaders of the community and with the peasantry. Hitherto the 
situation has been clumsily handled by the Colonial Office, and all the tact 
of the local officials will be required to put matters right again. Though it 
may be too much to say that there is no need for alarm for the future, there 
is good reason for sober confidence. If the local officials are allowed by the 
Colonial Office to express some regret for the diplomacy of the past, the 
diplomacy of the future may open in a spirit of confidence and co-operation. 

* Since this article was written eight of the Sultans have requested a passage by air to 


England, in order to lay their case before H.M. Government. The ninth Sultan, His 
Highness of Johore, is already in London.—Editor. 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


NCE more, and at another highly inauspicious time in world history, 
the United States is in political flux. 

Presently Congress will adjourn, and go to the country in elections which 
will take place in November, but which will be preceded by nominating 
primaries spaced all through the summer and autumn. The campaigning 
mood to-day grips Congress, and most Congressmen seem to manifest the 
least-common-denominator of political courage. The elections of individual 
members of Congress in the United States are rarely decided by world or 
national issues. Instead, the purely local hold of the member or candidate 
upon the district is paramount. How well a Congressman has served 
his constituents by running errands, getting them jobs, answering their 
letters and cultivating their personal good-will is generally the test. 

There is a serious danger, therefore, that in November the voters may 
return to office a solid anti-Truman majority. That would mean deadlock 
between the executive and legislative branches of government for two years, 
a situation not unprecedented in American history but always deadening. 
When we have had to support such a situation in the past, it has been in 
leisurely days when a kind of stoppage of new programs did not gravely 
matter, To-day such a situation is too serious to be tolerable. Yet we face 
it. But if it comes, doubtless working compromises will be evolved which 
will prevent utter deadlock. 

Up to the present writing, in early May, the record of Congress has been 
lamentable. It may be that, in the final days of the present session of Congress, 
the cooler and more responsible heads will win out over the reckless and 
short-sighted obstructionists, and the negative record of the session be 
redeemed. But to date, the Congress has done little but contribute to political 
stalemate. It has only intensified the post-war back-to-normal mood of some 
of the people. It has failed to implement America’s world obligations. 

We are slowly reaping a harvest that has been years in the sowing. Our 
two political parties have lost almost all meaning. The dominant majority 
in Congress is composed of a coalition of extreme right-wing Democrats and 
Republicans. It is not a completely consistent majority, and sometimes 
enough of both parties will break away, in the Senate especially, to give 
President Truman temporary support. But, in the main, party lines are utterly 
ineffective and the label Republican or Democrat will give you no real indica- 
tion of the political coloration of the legislator. 

What ought to happen, of course, is a reshuffle of parties into conservative 
and liberal groupings, called by any names that come to hand. We could then 
have elections contested on some semblance of significance. We could tell, 
within limits, the position of a member of Congress by knowing his party. 
We could ascertain, most of the time, whether or not the President could 
count on congressional support. 
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But such a realignment of parties is highly unlikely. Party traditions, 
divorced though they be from basic social, economic, or rationally political 
significance, are nevertheless very deep. The conservatives of the South 
cling firmly to the Democratic party name and history, enshrined in Civil 
War memories. The agrarian conservatives of the North cling to their 
comparable memories of the Republican party. The more liberal members 
of either party would be more receptive to change, but they too are not 
really likely to make the break, and they could scarcely do it alone. To 
form new parties would cause immense political confusion, at least for a 
transition period. 

The historical fact is that Franklin D. Roosevelt held together a motley 
political coalition by the sheer force of his personal leadership and the 
ideology he typified. He kept the Southern conservatives more or less in 
line. ‘There was no question of his losing the liberals. Thus he maintained a 
solid majority, and with only relative difficulty he was able to carry his 
program through the Congress. 

With every passing month, the memory of Mr. Roosevelt’s hold on the 
party and the power of his ideas become less. President ‘Truman, although he 
had been a Senator from a State half-southern in sentiment, has nevertheless 
been totally unable to hold that indispensable segment of the Democratic 
party in line. Reaction has fully set in. It is only with the most intense diffi- 
culty that the Administration’s program emerges from Congress at all. 

Actually, Congress’s negative political mood is much worse than the 
prevailing sentiments of the country, according to every standard of analysis. 
It is true that we had a severe post-war let-down. But the people do not seem 
to be nearly so selfish and irresponsible as Congress’s actions would indicate. 
There was a great deal of pressure to “get the boys home”. There was pres- 
sure to end wartime restrictions. There was a reaction against foreign loans, 
against overseas responsibilities. But underneath the American people 
know that it is a troubled world. They know they have not attained the 
purposes of their wartime sacrifices. They know that America, too, is still 
in serious long-range danger and that a multitude of unsolved problems are 
ahead. They are ready to accept strong leadership, which will tell them the 
scope and urgency of the unfinished business before them. But nobody is 
manifesting that leadership. President Truman, although his actual positions 
and policies have been almost always sound and sometimes courageous, has 
utterly failed to re-establish the moral and political authority of his prede- 
cessor. He has made his quota of mistakes, too, and on the whole has ruined 
the effect of his administration by an apologetic air of mediocrity. He 
has been too little and too late. 

This gloomy picture is the American political scene at to-day’s dead center. 
Against all the pessimism must be set the following factors : 

The elections may well reflect to a degree the people’s awareness of the 
challenge of the times. This do-nothing Congress may get the surprise 
of its life when it goes home and meets grass-roots opinion face to face. And 
the urgency of the world crisis will probably draw from the American people 
the kind of action it drew, step by step, in the dark days of 1940 and in 1941. 
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Moreover, numerous political leaders have been awakening to the facts of 
life. President Truman, if he makes mistakes and tends to snap judgments, 
is able to profit by his mistakes. The trouble is that there are a lot of mistakes 
that can be made along the road of experience. Republican leadership is 
sharply divided. On the one hand are the relentless oppositionists, the poli- 
ticians who have learned nothing during the war, and are against everything 
that has a liberal or internationalist label on it. The Republican National 
Committee is largely made up of such people. If they had their way in 1948, 
they would probably nominate one of the more reactionary of the candidates 
—somebody like former Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio. 


MEN OF 1948 


Bur within the Republican party are many others who are thoroughly 
dissatisfied with reaction. Chief among them, of course, is former Governor 
Harold L. Stassen of Minnesota. Mr. Stassen has been the chief liberal hope 
of the party since Wendell L. Willkie’s death. He has steadily increased his 
reputation, particularly by his able service at the San Francisco Conference. 
But Mr, Stassen has exposed himself rather early to the shafts and arrows of 
all his party rivals. There is an American tradition that the lone candidate 
who gets out ahead is likely to be pulled down by the wolf pack. Then 
some mediocrity from the pack slips ahead. 

Mr. Stassen is determined to disprove this rule, as Mr. Willkie did success- 
fully in 1940, only to fall victim to it in 1944. And Mr. Stassen is a strong, 
clear-thinking, resourceful young man. His whole political career has been 
built upon boldness. Whenever in doubt, in his native State, he always 
challenged his party’s reactionary wing. He is now tirelessly seeking to 
organize the younger, liberal side of the Republican party nationally, es- 
pecially appealing to war veterans. His relationship to his party is something 
like that of Theodore Roosevelt, who was able for many years to survive as a 
Republican, but finally had to organize a third party. Mr. Stassen knows the 
unpromising outlook for third parties in American politics. He will be a 
hard man to defeat. Indeed, he would be an ideal spokesman for middle-of- 
the-road liberals in both the Republican and Democratic parties. Yet it is to 
be doubted whether there is a genuine liberal majority within the Republican 
party. That fact may well be tested by 1948. 

Nearer to the center of gravity of the Republicans is Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. Senator Vandenberg, having evolved through the stages of 
being an isolationist and non-interventionist, has now come clearly to see the 
urgent necessity of making the United Nations work, and extending it to 
cover the control of atomic energy. He is the author of the proposed 25-year 
four-Power treaties for controlling Germany and Japan. Limited though 
such treaties would be in actually assuring the peace, they are nevertheless 
long-range American military commitments going far beyond anything 
anybody would have contemplated a few years ago. This approach, which 
palpably will be not nearly enough to meet the present crisis, may yet do 
some good in bringing the Senate along in the recognition of American 
responsibilities. 
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Of course, the obvious question is whether Senator Vandenberg is not 
winning the last peace, rather than the present one. But he is a symptom of 
awakening Republican leadership. He likewise bridges the gap between the 
Administration and the opposition and helps the country to a bi-partisan 
foreign policy. Thus Senator Vandenberg’s stature has greatly increased, 
and he is clearly leader of the Republican party to-day. There may be 
some doubt of his presidential ambitions. In 1948 he will be 64 years old, 
which is on the shady side for candidature. But his influence is bound to 
be great, and he could probably win the nomination if he sought it. 

In addition to these elements of leadership within the Republican party, 
giving hope of more world-conscious policies, there is the steady maturing of 
the Truman Administration. While Mr. Truman makes his mistakes and 
learns his lessons, his colleagues—and in particular Secretary of State Byrnes 
—are also developing advancing lines of policy. Mr. Byrnes was “assistant 
President” during the last two years of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration. His 
direct participation in international negotiations began at Yalta—an indis- 
pensable stage in the chain of Anglo-American-Russian relations—and he 
has been in the thick of things ever since. 

As a quick, astute, patient and reasonable politician, Mr. Byrnes has been 
able to learn much in these last two years. He has developed a policy toward 
Russia which is steadily stiffening. Up to three or four months ago, Mr. 
Byrnes—and official American policy—clung hopefully to the explanation 
that Russia was mainly seeking security in a world that had been more or less 
hostile ever since the revolution in 1917. But as he has seen Russian demands 
become stronger and stronger, extending to the Tripolitanian trusteeship— 
which is to date a sort of high-water-mark of Soviet intentions—he has come 
to the conclusion that the security explanation is not adequate. 

Therefore Mr. Byrnes, and Mr. Truman with him, now accept the hypo- 
thesis that Russia is definitely embarked upon an expansionist program. As 
such, it is of course a challenge to the western democracies. It must be met. 
One way of meeting it, Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Truman know, is to try to 
remove the causes of expansionism in suspicion, doubt and ill-will. There- 
fore the initial basis of American policy toward the Soviet Union—a persistent 
effort to remove misunderstandings, to further contacts on all levels, and to 
retain the spirit of war-time alliance as far as possible—still remains funda- 
mental and continuous. 


DEFENSE POLICY IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


Bur conciliation is now recognized as not enough. Behind it, there must be 
a willingness to say “thus far, and no farther”. But where that line is to be 
drawn, and how it will be enforced, are the vital questions which are as yet 
unanswered. The American public, as a whole, naturally wishes to avoid any 
kind of hostilities with the Soviet Union. The concept of coercion is beyond 
their present ken. Above all, they hope that with the enlargement of contacts 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. there will come a diminishing of mis- 
understandings. They have no motive for hostility to Russia, and a deep 
awareness that the road to Stalingrad is long. 
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Moreover, the American people—led initially by the Administration— 
have rushed headlong into demobilization and disintegration of our military 
and war production machines. We are in no position today to contemplate a 
policy of coercion toward a Great Power. In time, the more immediate 
effects of our demobilization policy—notably, the break-up of technical units 
and organizations vital to modern military preparation—will be mitigated. 
But it seems certain that we will not maintain a peace-time establishment 
geared to the possibility of swift action in the Dardanelles. 

We will still retain our military potential, and it is of course in better shape 
than it was before Pearl Harbor. We have just given the world an illustration 
of the power of the sleeping giant. But he had time to awaken during World 
War II. If the need for military action against another Great Power should 
arise today, the big question is of course that of time. And this is the factor 
which relates precisely to the problem of Russian expansionism. Suppose 
Messrs. Truman and Byrnes decide they must share in drawing a line saying 
“thus far and no farther”. Will the United States be able to enforce it? Will 
the present parlous state of our military establishment, plus our dormant 
potential, be enough to deter an aggressor? 

These are the questions that are being debated in Washington. They are 
being debated nearly always with the proviso that the primary aim of American 
policy must be the prevention of war. To that end, the effort to persuade the 
Soviet Union of our completely friendly intentions remains paramount. To 
that end, too, strengthening and building up the United Nations is basic. To 
that end, the development of an effective program for the control of atomic 
energy—which really involves raising the level of world government a notch 
higher than the United Nations Charter, though under its auspices—is the 
next step on the agenda. 

The State Department’s report on the control of atomic energy involves 
two indispensable conditions : the control of production and use of uranium 
and thorium over and above national sovereignties, and the “denaturing” of 
fissionable materials so that dangerous explosives may be kept under rigid 
control while sources of peaceful energy and power may be widely utilized. 
The report has been very well received in the United States, although at 
present this country will have to give up more than any other in yielding 
gradual control of its atomic energy factories. Whether this concession will 
be enough to persuade other nations, especially Russia, to permit full and 
effective international control of such things as uranium mines and chain- 
reaction piles, remains to be seen. There are defects in the plan which will 
have to be worked out. But it is an important start. 


SuppLy, DEMAND AND CONTROL 
In the economic field, American policy gravely needs world responsibility. 
Congress is still wrangling over the relaxation of wartime controls. The 
Office of Price Administration is the major issue. Its work has been extremely 
unpopular with manufacturers and merchants, and with economic /aissez- 
faire folk in general. We have a lot of them. And in fact, the O.P.A. has 
made a great many mistakes. Most of them, perhaps, were inevitable. The 
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mete act of interference with an economy so ramified, complicated and 
delicately balanced as ours involves a considerable measure of unavoidable 
maladjustment. 

Reconversion of American industry has been swift and complete, but it has 
been unbalanced. You can get plenty of fancy and expensive “sports shorts” 
but you cannot find a plain white shirt. You can purchase suits of fantastic 
brilliance in categories on which price ceilings were not set, but you cannot 
buy a dark blue double-breasted suit. There are many explanations for these 
scarcities, including the tremendous demand of returning soldiers and a 
prosperous nation. But even so, the unbalance is obvious. And it extends 
through so many staple lines that the consuming public is beginning to 
wonder whether maladjusted price ceilings may not have been a motivating 
factor. ‘This puts steam behind the demand to abolish O.P.A. 

On the other hand, as long as production lags far behind demand in many 
lines, there will inevitably be a sharp inflation if price controls are removed 
before supply is up fairly close to needs. O.P.A.’s critics claim that this 
temporary unbalance would soon be righted by the powerful siphoning effect 
of higher prices on production. The economists are not so sure. They see 
many fields in which production cannot possibly be adequate for a long time 
to come. In the meantime, almost uncontrolled high prices would prevail, 
with disastrous effects on our entire economy. 

The domestic political cleavage and confusion referred to in the early part 
of this article have also halted President Truman’s full employment bill. The 
economic conservatives of both Democratic and Republican parties are, at 
this writing, unlikely to support very sweeping measures designed to maintain 
our economy when—after the inflation and the boom—a recession sets in. 
The tide has temporarily turned against economic liberalism, against efforts 
to manage the economy, against planning. It may not have yet receded to the 
disastrous point. That is to say, the very obvious and crying need to prepare 
against the effects of another American depression may override the present 
reaction. We may yet be able to take action to maintain full employment. 
But at present we are not doing so. 

The grim domestic and world consequences of a severe American depres- 
sion in five or six years will have to be made clear to Americans. In effect, 
of course, most Americans already know of these dangers, It is widely 
realized that social and economic disturbances of the most severe character 
might be precipitated within the country by prolonged and widespread un- 
employment. And it is realized that the prospective recovery of Europe, 
together with its stability against totalitarian inroads from the right or from 
the left, will hinge greatly upon American economic developments. 

But what is not realized, what has not been worked out here, is an agreed 
program of prevention against a depression. There are still the same old 
cleavages : those who believe business should be left alone, and would recover 
more quickly after taking its deflation on the chin, and those who feel the 
economy must be supported by substantial government spending. Or, to 
put the cleavage somewhat more accurately, there are those who want 
government spending to be largely of the nature of subsidies which will 
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leave business free to operate its own affairs, and those who feel that more than 
subsidy is required. 

There is a kind of blind, reactionary resistance to “planning” on a national, 
governmental scale. Not so long ago, Congress deprived the National 
Resources Planning Board of its appropriations. This heedless manifestation 
of laissez-faire must be replaced by an agreed determination to avoid political 
and economic collapse. Such an agreement is far from impossible. Disagree- 
ment comes on details. Over and above the cleavages mentioned above, there 
can be accord over such elementary and obvious measures as mapping out 
and storing away a substantial program of public works to sustain employ- 
ment in a depression. There can be agreement upon unemployment insur- 
ance. There can be agreement upon sustaining farm purchasing power. There 
can be agreement—though this is more difficult—on continuing the trade 
agreements policy instead of raising anew American tariff barriers. 

Therefore the struggle is far from lost to save America—and the world— 
from the extreme severity of a great depression some years hence. Fortunately, 
we appear to have time enough to straighten out some of the inconsistencies 
in American politics which today hamper political action. Presumably the 
full employment bill, and 1, !ated measures, will not be urgently needed for a 
few years although it can never be too soon to start sound anti-depression 
preparations, And meantime, world events which could again arouse the 
sleeping giant are not unlikely. 

The long and short of America’s problem today, therefore, is one of post- 
war reaction. It has taken us longer to rouse from this reaction than it should 
have done. But we are not in a 1920 mood, even though there have been 
tendencies in that direction. Powerful groups in the country are working 
not only to support the United Nations, but to go beyond it to a level of 
world government which will be genuinely adequate to the problems that lie 
ahead. Our official policy necessarily is somewhat behind these advancing 
elements. But it is not nearly so backward as the Congressional situation. 
And the whole Congressional atmosphere will be clarified, for good or per- 
haps for ill, in the November elections. If an anti-Administration majority 
is returned, it will simply force concessions and compromises for two years 
to avoid stalemate. That will not be a simple task. 

Basically the problem is one of leadership. Mr. Truman’s poise and 
confidence, so admirably shown when he succeeded to the presidency, have 
been matched by a quiet determination and courage during the months since. 
But these fine qualities have not been brought to life by the dynamic, driving 
force of true leadership. Thus it has often been in democratic governments. 
Usually, perhaps, the reaction after a period of strong personal leadership has 
been supportable because the crises which evoked the leadership had been 
surmounted. Today the crisis continues. 


United States of America, 
May, 1946 





POPULATION AND EMPIRE 


IMPERIAL ASPECTS OF THE BIRTH-RATE 


pose time to time statements appear in the press suggesting that the 
various parts of the Empire are in need of a greatly enhanced rate of 
population growth, and inferring—since birth-rates were falling up to the 
middle of the nineteen-thirties—that the bulk of this growth will have to 
come from immigration. Statements of this kind have been particularly 
noticeable during the past year, when, in anticipation of the end of the war, 
attention began to switch to the future prospects of the individual Dominions. 
Mr. E. M. Forde, Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, was reported in The 
Times of April 3, 1945, as saying that “‘Australia had plans up to the blue-print 
stage for the absorption of a steady flow of suitable emigrants. They aimed 
at trebling the present population of 7,300,000 in the shortest possible time.” 
Similar opinions have been expressed on behalf of South Africa and Canada 
(especially as regards the province of Ontario). In New Zealand, too, views 
on these lines are being heard. On the eve of the war the “Five Million Club” 
stated their desire to “ensure a larger and growing population”, and the 
name cof the club suggests the order of growth aimed at. More recently, in 
the White Paper on Migration within the British Commonwealth,* the New Zea- 
land Government itself stated its desire for a greater population and its 
recognition of the importance of such a population in the development of 
the Dominion. 

This general attitude towards population growth is conditioned by a 
variety of factors. In Australia, where the concern with population trends 
has now found expression in the initiation, under the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, of an official enquiry into the decline of the birth- 
rate, one of the basic factors is a desire for greater security in the Pacific Area 
—that is, against Japan. New Zealand shares this view. In South Africa the 
aim springs much more from internal problems, from the desire to alter the 
balance between white and coloured populations, now heavily weighted in 
favour of the latter, with over 8} million Africans and Asiatics compared 
with about 2} million Europeans. Internal questions undoubtedly also 
play an important part in Canada. In addition there is the new economic 
factor produced by the war—the need for larger domestic markets for 
the new industries created in response to war needs. Whatever the back- 
ground of the attitude, the immediate question is one of the practicability 
of finding and absorbing the immigrants. Before attempting to answer this 
question, however, it is important to look at the rates of population growth 
in the Dominions and to see how their demographic situation compares with 
that of other Western nations. 

The inherent rates of population growth of the various countries may be 
shown in at least two ways. First, an index of the position at any point of 

* Cmd., 6658. 
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time, or in a particular period, is given by the Net Reproduction Rate.* A rate 
of 1-o means that, with the continuance of fertility and mortality at the given 
levels and assuming no migration, the population would eventually become 
stationary. A rate above 1-o means an eventual increase; for example, a rate 
of 1-3 means an eventual increase of 30 per cent in every generation of 
about every 30 years. And a rate below 1-o means an eventual decline; for 
example, a rate of o-7 means a fall of 30 per cent in every generation. The 
Net Reproduction Rate does not say exactly when the indicated rate of 
increase or decrease would begin, though in general it may be taken that, 
with unchanging fertility and mortality, it would set in about sixty years after 
the rise or fall in the rate itself. Further, the Net Reproduction Rate does 
not say at what size of population the indicated ultimate rate of growth or 
decline will obtain. Thus, in order to know exactly how a population with 
given fertility and mortality will behave, different techniques are necessary. 
The important point, however, is that the Net Reproduction Rate does show 
the inherent capacity of a population to increase or decrease, assuming that 
the rates of mortality ard fertility do not alter and that there is no migration. 


THE TREND OF POPULATION 
In Table I a series of Net Reproduction Rates is given for the white populations 
of Great Britain and the Dominions. As the middle nineteen-thirties ushered 
TABLE I 
Net Reproduction Rates of the White Population of the British Empiret 
1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 94% 1942 1943 
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in a reversal of the previous trend of declining fertility, all the rates show an 
upward tendency. It is impossible to tell at the moment whether or not this 
tendency will persist. If it does, then at least part of the problem of populat- 
ing the Dominions will be solved in terms of the natural increase of their own 
stock. But it would as yet be dangerously optimistic to count upon a con- 
tinued upward trend and safer for speculations to be based upon the average 
level of fertility in the immediate pre-war years. 

Apart from the question of trend, however, the fact of greatest immediate 
importance is that the Reproduction Rates of the Dominions were and are 

* The Net Reproduction Rate may be defined as a measure of the extent to which, with 
the fertility and mortality rates of a given time and place, women passing through the 
childbearing period will replace themselves by other women in the subsequent generation. 

+ For the sources of this table see Glass, Engenics Review, July 1945, and Shaul in the same 
issue. The most recent Net Reproduction Rate for Northern Ireland was for 1925-27, at 
which time it was about 1-098. The rate for Canada excludes the Yukon and North-West 


territories, while the rates for Australia and New Zealand exclude the aboriginal and 
Maori populations, 
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higher than those of most other Western nations. Looking at the British 
Empire itself, Great Britain—the initial source from which the Dominions 
usually aim to draw supplies of immigrants—has the lowest rates; and even 
in spite of the recent upward movement the figures still indicate an ultimate 
decline of the population, though at a slower rate than in the early ’thirties. 
This possibility is now generally acknowledged, and its significance has been 
considered great enough to warrant the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to study the causes and consequence of the fall in the birth-rate and to suggest 
remedies. It is true that the White Paper on Empire migration quotes Lord 
Cranborne, then Dominions Secretary, as saying in May, 1944: “We have 
made it abundantly clear that, notwithstanding the fact that our own popula- 
tion in these islands is tending, perhaps, rather to decrease than to increase, 
yet, on broad Imperial grounds, we do feel that we should encourage and 
assist, as far as is practicable, inter-Imperial migration if that is desired by 
the Dominions Governments themselves...” It is also true that even with 
a declining population a country may still be over-populated, and in such 
circumstances emigration might be a sound policy despite falling numbers. 
But official views may change when they are faced with reality, and the kind 
of reality which may develop can best be shown by using a second method 
of population analysis. 

Instead of calculating Reproduction Rates from the statistics of fertility 
and mortality of a given country and a given time, those statistics may be 
used to show exactly how, on the same hypotheses, a population would 
change in the future. That is, the method is used to estimate future popula- 
tions on the assumption that fertility and mortality remain unchanged. 
Some examples of this kind of calculation are given in Table II. They have 


TABLE II 


Some Estimates of the Future White Population of the British Empire 
(in thousands) 
About About Assumptions 
1940 1970 ~— Fertility Mortality Migration 
England and Wales (1) . + 41,125 38,582 1935 1935 Nil 
‘5 » + -2> + 40,625 34,982 1935 1935 Emigration o*5 mil- 
lion every 5 yrs, 
beginning 1940 
Canada . . . - 11,636 15,401 1931-36 1931 Nil 
South Africa , . - 2,114 2,913 1934-36 1934-36 Nil 


Slightly 
Australia. . . + 7,031 ~=—- 8,095 above 1940 Nil 
1936-40 
New Zealand : . - 1,546 1,721 1935-36 1935-36 Nil 
S. Rhodesia : . ; 66 81 1936 1936 = Nil 
The estimate for Canada is by MacLean and Hurd; for Australia by Bruns; for S. Rhodesia 
by Shaul; and for England and Wales, South Africa and New Zealand by Glass. For the sources 
see Shaul, Eugenics Review, xxxvii. 2; Charles, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January, 1945; and Glass, Engenics Review, xxxv. 3 and 4, and xxxvii. 2. 


not been freshly computed, but chosen from published studies. It is essential 
that they should not be regarded as forecasts but only as hypothetical calcula- 
tions. As such they have the merit of showing more strikingly than Repro- 
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duction Rates the results of the continuance of the inherent rates of growth 
of the middle nineteen-thirties. ‘Two estimates have been given for England 
and Wales. The second is an attempt to show what would happen if emigra- 
tion took place at the rate of 500,000 every five years, and to make the 
calculation simpler it has been assumed that the emigration occurs only once 
in the five years. The estimate indicates that, in addition to the decline in 
numbers caused by the inadequate fertility of 1935, emigration on the scale 
assumed would produce a further loss of population of 3-6 millions by 1970. 
In fact, even on the assumption made, the loss would be greater. As 
emigrants tend to be predominantly men, the movement of these men would 
reduce the chances of marriage of the women left behind, and thus still 
further lower fertility. On the other side of the balance the populations of 
the Dominions would continue to grow substantially. In such circumstances 
it might be very difficult to maintain a policy of actively encouraging even 
Empire migration, and it is much more likely that a policy of stimulating 
immigration from outside the Empire would be introduced. 


THE EurROPEAN RESERVOIR 


IF emigrants will not be available from Britain, why not from the continent 
of Europe? Here, too, however, the demographic situation has deteriorated. 
On the eve of the war most of the western European countries had Net 
Reproduction Rates below one—o-93 in France, 0-86 in Belgium and Norway, 
0°83 in Sweden, o-8 in Switzerland and o-92 in Denmark. Of the western 
European nations only the Netherlands had a rate above unity (about 1-2) 
and even in Germany, in spite of population policy and the marked increase 
in employment, the rate was only just about 1-0, Even in southern and eastern 
Europe the rates had been falling. They were below unity in Czecho- 
Slovakia and probably also in Hungary, and between the wars they had fallen 
markedly in Spain, Italy, Bulgaria and Poland. The possible results of this 
general decline in fertility are shown most strikingly in a study by Dr. F. W. 
Notestein and his colleagues, The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union (League of Nations, 1944). Their calculations have a different basis 
from the estimates cited in Table II; for instead of assuming the constancy 
of pre-war fertility and mortality rates, they postulate an “orderly unfolding” 
of pre-war trends, a continued decline in both fertility and mortality, The 
main results are summarized in Table III. 


Taste III 
Estimates of the Future Population of Europe (Notestein) 


(in millions) 

Europe excluding US.S.R. 1940 1970 
West Central . : 163 159 
Northern . “ . 20 20 
Southern . : ; 78 87 
Eastern. ‘ ‘ 88 105 


Total . . : 349 371 
US.S.R.  . . 174 251 
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In terms of what is likely to happen, the estimates are on the low side 
because they do not take into account the rise in the birth-rates after 1934 
and again, in some European countries, after 1940. But this will be more than 
compensated by the omission—unavoidable at the time the calculations were 
made—of any allowances for war deaths. It is likely that, apart from 
Germany, such deaths were most numerous in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe and in Russia. To some extent, therefore, the indicated change in 
the balance of population as between western and eastern Europe will be 
slowed down by the force of war mortality. But this would mean that, even 
in the formerly most fertile parts of Europe, population growth by 1970 
will not be very marked. The West, with its low fertility, will be wishing 
to encourage immigration, and signs of this desire are already evident in 
France. One French authority on population questions has even listed the 
order of preference of the countries of origin, namely, Belgium and Holland, 
followed by Spain and Italy, with Poland last. On the other hand, eastern 
Europe, the greatest potential source, is less likely a supplier than it was 
before the war, and such potential migrants as it has will be the subject of 
greater competition among the countries with populations on the verge, or 
in process of, decline. Even Russia, with its continued high potential rate 
of growth, may well encourage immigration to make good its war losses and 
rebuild its industry. It is certainly unlikely to encourage emigration. The 
post-war years may in fact find that the last major source of potential 
emigrants is Germany, for the transfers of German populations, coupled 
with the dismantling of industry, will certainly increase the degree of over- 
population and the thrust of poverty in that country. But the outside 
world is not likely, with its present views, to acclaim German nationals as 
immigrants. 


FACTORS OTHER THAN THE BIRTH-RATE 


In an article which deals with the birth-rate aspect of migration it is, of course, 
only too easy to exaggerate the part which may be played by that single 
factor. In reality there will be many forces at work. Migrants respond to 
the pull of prosperity abroad and to the thrust of poverty at home. If the 
Dominions succeed in maintaining full employment and a high standard of 
living, many Europeans and many Englishmen. will want to emigrate to 
them and will do so if no legal bars are erected. And even if there are bars, 
there may well be clandestine emigration, as there was in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. At the same time it is easy to over-estimate the 
numbers of immigrants that the Dominions will actually be ready to receive. 
There is often a great gap between a general statement of policy and the 
translation of policy into practice. Mr. E. M. Forde, for example, spoke of 
trebling the population of Australia in the “shortest possible time”. But 
Mr. Calwell, the new Australian Minister for Immigration, delivering a 
thoughtful and well-informed address in August 1945, spoke in different 
terms. He said that “the people who talk glibly about bringing millions of 
people to Australia in relatively short periods have no conception of either 
physical or economic factors that operate in an expanding population”. In 
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his view, even an expanding country could not, over long periods, absorb 
more than about 2 per cent of its numbers each year and, since present 
Australian natural increase was of the order of 70,000 per year, this meant 
an upper limit of migration of about 70,000 a year. Even this figure assumed 
“that the economy was fully expanded to take the maximum numbers”. He 
concluded, therefore, that “any suggestion of trebling or even doubling the 
population in a generation is not likely to be realized”. Similar arguments 
apply to the other Dominions. 

Yet even these relatively small numbers may not be too easy to find. For the 
Dominions will now want young, skilled workers, those who are always of 
value to their own country and who will be particularly valuable as numbers 
decline and the population becomes older. Mr. Calwell realized this. He 
admitted that “the attraction of new residents to Australia is unlikely to be 
an easy task. The birth-rate in Great Britain and European countries has 
been declining to an extent which is alarming to their Governments, and we 
may be faced with the position that those Governments will not willingly 
encourage their nationals to emigrate.” Once again, therefore, the argument 
returns to population as a background to the question. The point is that the 
opportunity of peopling the Empire from Great Britain and Ireland was lost 
in the nineteenth century. Although fertility was high in Great Britain 
throughout the nineteenth century, and although there were large waves of 
movement abroad, the net balance of migration was unfavourable to the 
Empire. As Dr. Kuczynski has pointed out, in the hundred years after 1836 
there was a net outward balance of migration from the Empire of about 
6 million persons, most of this occurring before 1900. Unless population 
trends are very substantially changed, the opportunity is not likely to occur 
again. At the same time the chances of any large-scale peopling of the Empire 
from Europe are also being lost as the shadow of decline moves over the 
continent. Asia still has its “teeming millions”, but they are barred by the 
white migration policy of the Dominions. Thus the Dominions must turn 
increasingly to their own natural growth and we may soon see them initiating 
comprehensive policies to stimulate it. 





MR. DE VALERA’S “REPUBLIC” 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CHAMELEON 


HE Irish political scene remains, and is likely to remain for many years, 

dominated by the personality and policy of Mr. de Valera. His Govern- 
ment, now entering its fifteenth consecutive year of office, can claim to 
be the oldest and probably the most stable democratic administration in 
Europe. His recent repeated declarations that the Irish State is “a sovereign, 
independent republic associated as a matter of external policy with the states 
of the British Commonwealth” therefore raises questions of importance 
and interest, not only for the Irish people, but for the Commonwealth as 
a whole—questions which should if possible be answered. 


THE Historica, BACKGROUND 
Tue historical background must first be recalled. The demand for an 
Irish republic, put forward by a small number of determined separatists, 
originated with the leaders of the 1798 rebellion, who adopted the republican 
teachings of Tom Paine and the French Revolution. It is in no sense 
peculiarly Irish, nor has it ever been endorsed by a national plebiscite. The 
leaders of the 1916 rebellion in their turn proclaimed an Irish republic which 
had neither a de jure nor a de facto existence, and their example was followed 
by the Sinn Féin party after the general election of 1918 had given them an 
overwhelming majority for their policy of abstention from Westminster. 
In neither case were the people directly consulted. By the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty of December, 1921, Ireland was eventually given the same status as 
the then existing British Dominions. That treaty and the Constitution based 
upon it were duly ratified by the British and Irish Parliaments and upheld 
by an overwhelming majority at the Irish general election of 1922. Mr. de 
Valera and his supporters refused, however, to accept the people’s decision 
and a disastrous civil war ended in their utter defeat. His subsequent, and 
present, conduct must be viewed in the light of his desire to justify his conduct 
at that time. The Anglo-Irish treaty was duly registered with the League of 
Nations by the Irish Free State Government of Mr. Cosgrave in July 1924 
and thus became a valid treaty in international law. In 1927 Mr. de Valera, 
having realized the futility of his position, accepted the treaty position, took 
the parliamentary oath of allegiance, and entered the Dail with his followers. 
He still, however, continued to suggest that the real government of the 
country was “outside Parliament”. Nevertheless in 1932 he did not hesitate 
to take office under the treaty, the validity of which he had contested in 
arms. ‘The programme on which he was elected never once mentioned the 
republic. He obtained a mandate only for the abolition of the parliamentary 
oath of allegiance, but once in office he proceeded to repeal piecemeal the 
clauses in the Constitution which referred to the Crown and to abolish 
the Senate, which had opposed his policy, using the powers conferred by the 
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Statute of Westminster, which he had strongly opposed. Finally, on the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, in December, 1936, he rushed through the 
Dail in a few hours two Bills, of which the first removed all mention of the 
Crown from the Constitution and the second, entitled the Executive Authority 
(External Relations) Act, in effect “authorized” the King, in his capacity as 
the symbol of Commonwealth co-operation, to act on behalf of the Irish 
State “for the purposes of the appointment of diplomatic and consular 
representatives and the conclusion of international agreements”. 


Our “ExTERNAL” KING 


Tuis statute is still the law governing our foreign relations. Under it the 
King signs the letters of credence of our Ministers accredited to other States ; 
and the credentials of Ministers accredited to this country from abroad are 
likewise addressed to His Majesty. The new Constitution, which Mr. de 
Valera introduced in 1937, contained no reference to a republic, but, so far 
as internal government is concerned, substituted an elected President, not 
designated the head of the State, in place of a nominated Governor General. 
At that time Mr. de Valera was of course well aware that the declaration of a 
republic would probably not have been approved by the Irish people and 
would almost certainly have been challenged by the British Government. 
The Constitution contained an article which regularized and continued the 
position created by the External Relations Act of 1936. The King for external 
purposes must therefore be regarded as the sole head of the Irish State and 
no other is internationally recognized. Representatives of foreign States on 
their arrival in Dublin present their credentials to Mr. de Valera as the King’s 
representative and not to the President. When the Constitution of 1937 came 
into force the British Government issued a statement that they were prepared 
to treat it “as not effecting a fundamental alteration in the position of the 
Irish Free State as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations” and 
added that they had ascertained that the governments of the other member 
States were prepared to do likewise. Mr. de Valera did not demur to this 
statement of the position and, although the treaty of 1921 has in effect been 
repealed by the new Constitution as part of our municipal law, it would seem 
to retain its full validity as an international agreement until it is denounced 
by either side or abrogated by mutual consent. The formal declaration of a 
republic, in the Constitution or otherwise, would of course constitute such 
a denunciation, as Mr. de Valera admitted in a lecture to his supporters in 
Dublin on April 23, 1939. In the same address he confessed that the External 


Relations Act was adopted as a method of “camouflaging the King”’! 


Our INTERNATIONAL STATUS 
Mk. DE VALERA justifies his recent declarations concerning our status by an 
appeal to the dictionary definition of a republic as “a state in which the 
supreme power rests in the people and their elected representatives, as 
opposed to one governed by a king or the like”,* but in that case Great 
Britain, where the political sovereignty likewise resides in the people, is also 
* Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 
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a republic! In fact no other State calling itself a republic has a king as head 
of the State for external purposes; and one can only say that if the Irish State 
can be so termed, then the word is being used without certain of the implica- 
tions hitherto attached to it, and without any legal validity. Such international 
status as we possess comes to us solely by virtue of our continuing member- 
ship of the British Commonwealth, and that membership, under the definition 
adopted by the Imperial Conference of 1927 and applied by the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931, to both of which our Government were assenting 
parties, involves, whether Mr. de Valera likes it or not, “a common allegiance 
to the Crown” which is the symbol of that free association of equal States. 
Speaking at Waterford on January 28 Mr. de Valera warmly commended 
Miss Maureen O’Hara, the Irish film actress, for asserting, when she was 
asked to renounce her British allegiance on being admitted as an American 
citizen, that she was Irish and owed no allegiance to Britain. Mr. de Valera 
may, however, claim to be consistent in his inconsistency, and this no doubt 
is the real explanation of his attitude, for our present system of external 
relations is almost identical with that contained in the famous Document 
Number Two, which he put forward as an alternative to the treaty a quarter 
of a century ago and for which he subsequently plunged the country into civil 
war. Arthur Griffith, the leader of the pro-treaty party, describing this policy 
during the debate on the treaty in December, 1921, said that it was “‘a quibble 
of words” and that Mr. de Valera and his supporters were prepared “to go 
half in the Empire and half out”. This is the exact position he has now 
attained; for while the External Relations Act of 1936 places us half in the 
Commonwealth the Constitution of 1937 takes us half out. In that somewhat 
unhappy, undignified and humiliating position we are likely to remain, at 
least for the present. In short, Mr. de Valera has no real intention of dis- 
pensing with the services of the King whenever they are useful or of breaking 
the limited association with the Commonwealth as long as it is beneficial; so 
with one eye on his more extreme followers and the other on British opinion 
he will continue to talk about the republic when opportunity offers. His 
disclaimer of allegiance to the Crown has of course provoked the usual 
reactions in Northern Ireland and made the continuance of partition, which 
he recently described in a broadcast to America as “a barrier to reconciliation 
with Britain”, both permanent and inevitable. If, as he judges, British opinion 
is now indifferent to his use of the word “republic”, it is apparently equally 
indifferent to the continuance of partition. The recent deportation to Ireland 
of Irish workers in the Channel Islands on the grounds that they were aliens 
and had worked in Germany during the war suggests that there may be 
another and less pleasant aspect of Mr. de Valera’s policy which cannot be 
dismissed or overlooked. 


ForREIGN PoLicy 
So far as external policy itself is concerned, Mr. de Valera’s Government, 
owing to Irish neutrality, has in recent years been compelled to take a line of 
its own. Speaking in general terms one may say that it apparently takes its 
cue from the Vatican. This is not only because the Papal policy of strict 
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neutrality and extreme reserve is in keeping with our position, but also 
because we are a Catholic people whose spiritual allegiance is given to the 
Pope. We are the only democratic Catholic country in Europe which has no 
party standing specifically for Catholic social principles and policies, because 
in fact all our parties accept and follow the Catholic teaching on such matters. 
The recent elevation of our Minister at the Vatican to the rank of Ambassador, 
the only such position in the Irish diplomatic service, and the appointment 
to that post of Mr. Joseph Walsh, the secretary of the department of External 
Affairs, is proof, if proof were needed, of our Government’s attitude. This 
does not, however, create any serious difficulties so far as Commonwealth 
policy is concerned; for a study of the Papal Peace Points and the Pope’s 
post-war pronouncements reveals that the aims of the Vatican in general 
march with those of the British Commonwealth; there is certainly no serious 
discrepancy between them. It is therefore reasonably certain that as regards 
most vital problems, and certainly as regards Russia, Mr. Bevin and Mr. de 
Valera would agree. 


PARTY PROSPECTS 


INTERNALLY Mr. de Valera’s Government was never stronger than at present. 
Five by-elections took place last December, in which the Government party 
(Fianna Fail) gained a seat from the Fine Gael party and lost one to the 
Farmers’ party (Clann na Talhman). The present position of parties in the 
Dail is Fianna Fail, 77 (excluding the Speaker); Fine Gael, 28; Clann na 
Talhman, 10; Labour, 7; National Labour, 4; Independents, 11. The Govern- 
ment has thus a clear majority of 17 over all the other parties combined. 
Fine Gael, the strongest opposition party, formerly led by Mr. Cosgrave, is a 
decaying body. Its new leader, General Richard Mulcahy, is an industrious 
politician, but he lacks purpose and force and is not likely to revive its 
drooping fortunes. It has never really recovered from the sad state it got into 
when Mr. Cosgrave foolishly allowed the late General O’Duffy to take over 
its leadership in 1933. General Mulcahy’s difficulties at present concern both 
policy and personnel. In a recent speech at the annual party conference he 
sought to define the differences between his party and that of the Govern- 
ment; yet apart from a claim that the latter had the dictatorial mind and trend 
while his party believed that the source of the nation’s strength lay in the 
personal liberties of the citizens, and his statement that Ireland’s political 
liberties, its military security and its hope of ending partition were firmly 
bound up with our membership of the British Commonwealth, there was 
little to suggest a serious difference between them. His first complaint only 
means that the civil servant is becoming increasingly powerful in Ireland as 
elsewhere. Both the resources and organization of his party are sadly defec- 
tive. The Farmers’ party has so far produced no striking figure or considered 
policy, while Labour is hopelessly divided on the question whether it should 
be organized on a national basis or not. The difference is largely one between 
the old trade unions of British origin and affiliation and the new trade unions 
of purely Irish origin. The Government has naturally enough encouraged 
the establishment of independent Irish unions and so helped to divide the 
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ranks of Labour. The group of Independent members, whose leading and 
only effective figure is that courageous politician Mr. James Dillon, lack 
cohesion and a policy. Most of them have little political experience and some 
of them are merely cranks. Against the weakness and disunity of the others 
the Government party present a well-disciplined cohort of voting machines. 
Ninety per cent of its rank and file never open their mouths. This situation is 
maintained by a mixture of effective organization and judicious patronage. 
The result is that while the Government itself has a clear and coherent policy, 
its followers have little say in its initiation or development. With the possible 
exception of Mr. Cosgrave’s son, who shows some promise, all the parties 
lack young men of ability. It is extremely doubtful whether this country can 
afford either politically or financially to imitate the British party system; and 
a good case could be made for the formation of a composite government on 
Swiss lines representing the major parties proportionally, holding office for a 
definite period, and carrying out the decisions of Parliament. The personal 
animosities of the Civil War period will not survive the present front-bench 
leaders, and when they disappear there will be less inclination to differ on 
domestic policy, concerning which there is already fundamental agreement. 
At the moment a parliamentary committee is inquiring into the method of 
electing the Senate, because the last election to that body revealed that the 
present complicated system of election leads to bribery and corruption. 


Economic REALITIES 
As time goes on, economic considerations will inevitably predominate and 


external policy will be directed rather to the promotion of national interests 
than the airing of ancient wrongs. A Danish visitor recently remarked that 
this was a charming country, but he could not understand why we were 
always quarrelling with our best customer. This is of course not the whole 
story. We are also relatively one of the largest purchasers of British goods, 
and Britain is our only debtor. It is therefore in our best interests that she 
should be, and remain, strong and prosperous. These self-evident truths are 
apparently recognized by Mr. Sean Lemass, the deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, who has recently re-established direct 
contact with the British Government. Speaking in Dublin last October, 
shortly after his first visit to London, he emphasized that Ireland’s fate was 
bound up with that of Great Britain. He also insisted on the helplessness of 
any small nation in the modern world, and said that Ireland must range her- 
self on the side of the democratic nations. He went on to define democracy as 
“the placing of power in the hands of the people, freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, freedom of conscience”. He discounted the idea that Britain’s 
sterling debt to Ireland could be scaled down, pointing out that the Irish 
sterling balances were held by Irish banks and traders and not by the Govern- 
ment, and that they represented deferred payment for Irish food and labour 
at strict market prices. He also expressed the opinion that British recovery 
would be rapid, and emphasized our vital interest in the satisfactory solution 
of British foreign exchange difficulties. In a later speech he warned our highly 
protected manufacturers that if they wished to retain the home market they 
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must rely rather on the quality of their products and the efficiency of their 
methods than on high tariffs. These pronouncements seem to indicate that 
the Government is not altogether blind to reality, as does the recent Anglo- 
Irish Air Agreement for which Mr. Lemass is also largely responsible. This 
provides that “in the interests of economy and efficiency” the air service 
between Great Britain and Ireland shall be operated by a single unit, for the 
use of the Shannon air port by British transatlantic planes and for close 
co-operation between the British and Irish air services in the European zone. 
The company which operates the cross-channel service will be under Irish 
management and control and operate from Belfast as well as Dublin. 


VirAL TRENDS 

THE isolation of the war years has been also broken by the increasing flow 
of trans-ocean traffic through the international airport at Rineanna on the 
Shannon estuary, and by the recent international Air Conference in Dublin 
on North Atlantic air traffic. Last year our Government contributed 
£3,000,000 in exports of livestock and food towards the relief of distress in 
Europe and they plan to do the same this year. They were represented at the 
recent London Conference on Food and are taking measures to reduce the 
consumption of wheat by maximum extraction. Our general economic 
position is strong. With no external debt we are probably the strongest 
creditor country per caput in the world. A recent White Paper on national 
income and expenditure during the war years contains much interesting 
information on this subject. The distribution of income is not marked by 
any high degree of inequality. During the war the cost of living has risen 
more than wages or earnings and would have risen still further but for 
subsidies. The purchasing power of the pre-war pound is now only about 
11s. 9¢. Unemployment decreased owing to recruitment for the army and 
emigration to Great Britain, but our population unfortunately continues to 
decline. The volume of gross agricultural and industrial output, and of 
imports, fell. The fertility of the soil was depleted, and fixed and working 
capital were not maintained or replaced at their normal level. The large 
arrears of capital formation are likely to absorb most of our war savings. On 
the whole, however, our financial position is stronger than before the war 
and our internal economic condition is relatively stable. We suffered no 
major privation or inconvenience during the war period and only an infini- 
tesimal destruction of property. We are thus in a position to take full advan- 
tage of better times. Our prosperity will depend in the future, as in the 
past, on the intensive production of livestock and livestock products and on 
the disposal of a large proportion of those products in the British market, 
where we are assured of a constant and increasing demand. Moreover, we 
must rely on British industrial exports for the satisfaction of the sterling 
credits we have accumulated. We may thus reasonably hope that economic 
necessity will eventually prevail over political pretence. 


Ireland, 
May, 1946. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


CHIAROSCURO OF RECONSTRUCTION 


this spring of 1946 in Great Britain, more men and women are leaving 
the Forces and war industries for civilian activities, more goods are 
coming into the shops—and more still being made for export—more sporting 
news is forcing its way into the still small newspapers, and there has even been 
more sunshine than has been known in most years of the century. But those 
are the bright lights of the picture. There are deep shadows, which are being 
probed by the thoughtful with anxiety and are producing in the bulk of the 
people a sense of frustration. The march of demobilization is accompanied 
by increasing unemployment. The figures are not large in themselves, but 
are sufficient to evoke memories of the previous post-war slump, especially 
since pockets are forming again in former depressed areas. The shop windows 
are deceptive. There are more pots and pans and trifles, but the clothes and 
boots and furniture and fuel that are now really needed are as scarce as ever. 
The clumsy rear-guard action which the Government are fighting against 
crop failures and world famine is watched with scant sympathy by house- 
wives who have had to abandon their hopes of easier times after the war. As 
the Englishman looks abroad he finds scarcely more reason for comfort. 
In America he sees the loan encountering a degree of opposition that sur- 
prises him and even after failure in one house of Congress still threatens 
dangerous delay. The “iron curtain” still hides the greater part of Europe 
from his view, and Russian intransigence in international councils has given 
him a new catch-phrase but little reassurance. 

Most of his troubles he is ready enough to acknowledge as more or less 
inevitable after the stresses and strains of war, and to exercise some patience 
and forbearance until they straighicn themselves out. The Government 
apparently feel no such need for patience, and their majority in the Commons 
little need for forbearance. They are pressing on at maximum speed with the 
congenial task of producing Socialism in our time and our country by Act 
of Parliament, so that it seems as if the title of the party programme “‘Let us 
face the future” has been amended to the “immediate future”. The results 
judged by legislative output have been staggering, but it is open to doubt 
whether they have been wholesome, for speed has patently outrun compre- 
hension. Opposition appeals for more time to study major Bills before they 
are asked to debate them have had little effect, but it was a supporter of the 
Government who cried out for more free time to keep abreast of the flood of 
White Papers. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 
SUBSTANTIAL progress has been made with the measures for social ameliora- 
tion. The National Health Service Bill, framing the impressive scheme to 
make full-scale medical attention free for all, which the Government inherited 
largely from the Coalition, has had its second reading. There is to be a 
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nationally financed general practitioner service working through local health 
centres, but not a fully salaried State medical service. The sale of publicly 
remunerated practices is to be abolished, and the filling of vacant practices 
entrusted to a predominantly professional committee, which will be able 
to regulate the distribution of doctors according to local needs. Hospital 
services, which the Coalition proposals placed under joint boards of local 
authorities, are now to come under a score of regional boards, appointed by 
the Minister of Health and each associated with a university. Voluntary as 
well as municipal hospitals are brought into the plan, and their endowments 
are to be pooled in a special fund apportioned among the regional boards. 
While the Minister assumes direct power for these services the general aim 
is to give a considerable degree of local autonomy through regional boards 
and hospital management committees. The teaching hospitals are to have a 
special status under their own boards of governors outside the general 
scheme, 

The National Insurance Bill, which gives substantial effect to the Coali- 
tion’s revision of the Beveridge proposals for making sickness, unemploy- 
ment and pension benefits universal, is through Committee. The Labour 
Government have increased the standard benefit rates to 31 per cent over the 
1939 level, instead of the Beveridge proposal of 25 per cent, to bring them 
into line with the intention to hold the cost of living about that figure. The 
complementary measure relating to industrial injuries, which remodels 
workmen’s compensation law, has been passed. 


THE NATIONALIZATION DRIVE 


CorRESPONDING progress has been made with industrial nationalization. The 
principal Bill which the Labour Party has advocated for many years, to bring 
the coal-mining industry under State ownership, is through Committee 
virtually unchanged. It does not pass without comment that the introduction 
and progress of this change, which was to provide the panacea for all the ills 
of the industry and infuse a new spirit into the miners, has in fact been accom- 
panied by a continued decline in output. But the maladies of the industry are 
deep-seated, and under any ownership it would need extensive reorganiza- 
tion and demand heavy capital costs. The Bill to reorganize civil aviation 
under State control has had its second reading, and another to bring cable and 
wireless services into public ownership is ready. 

All this means that the legislative programme which the Government set 
themselves to achieve in the first session of Parliament is well under way. To 
accomplish the bulk of it so early they have driven the House of Commons 
excessively hard. Mr. Herbert Morrison is a forceful character, the House 
has been set a big job, and he as leader of it is determined that it shall be 
achieved; in spite of his hard driving he retains the confidence of the majority. 
The system of sending nearly every Bill to Standing Committee for detailed 
examination in order to clear the floor for the next has been used to an 
unparalleled extent, and has taxed the limited accommodation of a war- 
damaged building to the full. It has yet to be proved that there has been any 
real saving of time. The giant’s meal may turn out to have been ill-digested, 
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and much trouble may be in store as a result. The passing of nearly thirty 
Bills into law by the Easter recess is undoubtedly a parliamentary achieve- 
ment, but it is likely that more substantial advantage would have been gained 
from greater attention to the people’s three principal needs of food, work 
and homes. 


HousInG 


Or food little need be said here.* Of homes there is little to be said. The 
provision of temporary homes is as yet a trickle, and of permanent homes 
not even that. The Minister still declines to fix a target, so it is impossible to 
tell how the progress he now reports every month compares with his own 
ideas of what is possible. ‘Two small measures have been passed to afford 
increased subsidies and ease the process of acquiring sites. Almost the whole 
effort is concentrated in the hands of the local authorities, and the private 
builder is left under the handicap that he must not be given building licences 
for more than one house to every four built by the local authorities. The 
greater part of the new accommodation is still coming from the repair of 
war-damaged property, the conversion of large houses into flats, and tem- 
porary houses. The labour force in the industry is growing, and site develop- 
ment figures suggest a rapid potential advance to come when the “dead 
season” for building ends. But there is growing concern about the supply of 
adequate materials, which may become a bigger problem than labour. 


MAN-POWER 


In a year of transition the Government’s difficulties are many. They are 
reflected basically in two things—man-power and the Budget. Competing 
claims on man-power are extraordinarily heavy if current commitments in a 
disturbed world are to be fulfilled, and if even the needs, which are much less 
than the desires, of the people are to receive reasonable attention. The White 
Paper on Defence Policy published at the end of February was admittedly 
a stopgap statement, because the principal questions on which the future 
strength and composition of the armed Forces will depend were still unan- 
swered. The Government’s aim was set out as being to reduce the total 
number of trained men in the three Services to 1,900,000 by the end of June 
and 1,100,000 by the end of the year, p/us in each case 100,000 men in training. 
Realization of the December figure would represent a reduction since the 
beginning of demobilization in mid-1945 of 3,900,000 men and women (over 
75 per cent). Concurrently the labour force engaged on making weapons and 
equipment is to be reduced to 500,000, an over-all reduction of 3,387,000 
(87 per cent). There has been no decision about the future system of national 
service, and meanwhile young men continue to be called up for a period of 
service as yet undetermined. 

The general concern about man-power and its relation to present needs 
and future social progress was emphasized by the Prime Minister during a 
House of Commons debate, and he made an earnest and direct appeal to all 
men and women, employers and workers, to do their best to serve the 

* See p. 232, “ The Lean Kine’”’, 
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country fully during the difficulties of reconstruction. He also disclosed 
something of the Government’s aims. They forecast that by the end of the 
year there will be 20,000,000 persons able and willing to work. After the 
needs of the Forces have been met it is hoped to have 1,400,000 in the building 
and civil engineering industries, and 1,555,000 directly engaged on exports 
(405,000 more than in mid-1939). It is also hoped that on the average con- 
sumption goods will by that time reach about half pre-war standards. These 
are high aims for the prescribed time, and Mr. Attlee tells the country 
frankly that it is in for a hard time and that success will depend on the active 
co-operation and vigour of the whole people. To secure that co-operation 
there has been a great production drive, initiated by a national broadcast 
address by the Prime Minister and including conferences between Ministers 
and the trade unions and employers. 


FINANCE 

THE first full-scale Socialist Budget was conditioned by the American loan 
and the ever-present fear of inflation. Its concessions were small, but were 
designed to please the greatest number—earned income allowances increased 
half-way from the war-time level of one-tenth to the pre-war figure of one- 
sixth; purchase tax abolished on a wide variety of household and office 
equipment, and reduced on a motley collection of others; entertainments duty 
reduced on all sports except horse, dog and motor racing; excess profits tax 
to be abolished at the end of the year, but with a warning to industry that if 
profits were not ploughed back to an extent the Government considered 
adequate another tax would be introduced; remission of the duty on estates 
below £2,000 (instead of below {100). There were two distinctive features : 
the unpleasant realization that purchase tax was regarded as a permanency; 
and an imaginative proposal to use {50,000,000 of the receipts from war 
stores for a special fund to increase the national ownership of national beauty 
spots, which Mr. Dalton eulogized with general approval as a worthy 
memorial to those who had suffered and died in the war. 

The Budget was balanced ona total estimated revenue of £3,161,000,000, and 
expenditure of £3,887,000,000, leaving an estimated deficit of £726,000,000, 
which, allowing for terminal items on both sides, could be reduced to some 
£300,000,000. On that basis the Chancellor of the Exchequer calculated that 
we should be paying from revenue 18s. 2d. out of every £1 of expenditure. 
He assumed that retrenchment in Service charges would roughly balance the 
higher costs of social services. But virtually no information has been given 
about the probable size of the Budget in more normal times, in spite of many 
demands, and there is an uneasy feeling that the rate of expenditure to which 
we have been committed, combined with an undertaking to hold the cost of 
living steady (at a yearly charge of over £3 50,000,000 in subsidies), involves 
a big gamble on increased production. 


THE TRADE UNIONS’ REVENGE 
SINCE 1927 the Labour party has been unswerving in its determination to 
repeal the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act which followed the general 
T 
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strike. It lost no time in introducing a Bill for outright repeal, and the 
resulting debates produced a party conflict of old-fashioned vigour, and 
while undoubtedly enlivening were not very enlightening. The Labour 
attitude was one of unconstrained triumph, better reflected in an illuminating 
phrase deliberately used by the Attorney General, “We are the masters”, than 
in his quieter arguments that the repeal would remove a source of irritation 
and thus improve the atmosphere in industry. Mr. Ernest Bevin was equally 
blunt in demanding the removal of a stigma which the 1927 Act put upon the 
trade unions, and fulfilled a 20-year-old ambition to proclaim his version of 
the causes and character of the general strike, which he attributed to economic 
and monetary policy. The Opposition, for the first time untrammelled by 
general adherence to measures based on Coalition policy, found a new 
cohesion, fought the Bill with great energy, and in the process brought about 
the longest sitting of this Parliament (15 hours). Apparently Labour now 
regards a general strike as out of date; but the reiterated claim that repeal 
would legalize nothing that was not lawful before 1927 was no real answer 
to the point that the law was then much in dispute and the present Bill would 
merely restore those uncertainties, and that an attempt should be made to 
clarify them before sweeping away the 1927 Act and putting nothing in its 
place. 
FoREIGN POLicy 

Apart from this incursion into domestic politics Mr. Bevin has won general 
approval for his conduct of foreign policy, and the Opposition has sought to 
give him every assistance rather than try to make party capital out of his 
difficulties. He has coupled with a sturdy advocacy of British principles 
at UNO and elsewhere a sincere desire for cordial friendship with Russia, 
to the extent of offering to prolong the term of the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
from twenty to fifty years, and even to amend it if that would produce greater 
confidence. But there have been some differences of opinion in his own party 
over aspects of his policy regarded as out of accord with that of the Kremlin, 
for example on relations with Spain and Greece, and the support given by a 
number of Labour M.P.s to the fusion of the Communist and Socialist 
parties in Germany. The importance of the dissentient group was never 
great. In the Commons debate in February Mr. Bevin, chiding the lukewarm 
and the critics who told him that when the Opposition cheered him he was 
wrong, retorted “You cannot carry on a foreign policy on a narrow and 
limited basis, neither can you alter history by a slogan”. The differences were 
brought to a head a month later in a special party meeting. Here there was a 
full discussion of policy, although the malcontent group had hoped to con- 
centrate it on the particular question of the postponement of the Greek 
elections; and he obtained an overwhelming vote of confidence. There were 
more than 300 present, and a motion endorsing the Government’s foreign 
policy was adopted with only six dissentients and a few abstentions. 


A NEw CHALLENGE 
ALTHOUGH the political temperature has remained generally low, an issue 
has recently arisen which will cause bitter controversy. The Government 
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announced on April 17 that “a large measure of public ownership” was 
necessary in the iron and steel industry, and that a control board would be 
set up with the task inter alia of advising the Minister of Supply on “the 
sections of the industry to be taken into public ownership”. Doubts are 
widespread whether so complex an industry can ever be a suitable subject 
for nationalization, and the vagueness of the Government’s announcement, 
lacking any indication of the actual sections of the industry to be taken over 
or of any policy for running it, is sharply criticized. There certainly seem to 
be grounds for looking on this move as the implementation of doctrine rather 
than a policy—‘“Is it business, or is it politics ?” in Mr. Churchill’s penetrating 
question—and some hard-hitting and, unfortunately for the industry and the 
nation, prolonged controversy can be expected. 

If inter-party debate has lacked fire, some interesting developments are 
taking place within the parties. Labour leaders have decided that the time is 
ripe for a show-down with those members of the party who are in favour of 
Communist affiliation. Not only is affiliation to be rejected for the present, 
but an amendment to the party constitution is being brought forward which 
would make it impossible in the future. The issue is to be fought out at the 
party’s Whitsun Conference, and Mr. Attlee is already bringing his heaviest 
guns into action. It is generally expected that, in spite of the block votes of 
several Trade Unions favourable to affiliation, he will be successful. If he is 
not, the consequences may profoundly affect the future of British politics. 
The Conservative Party is beginning to sit up and take notice, after its débacle 
last July, and morale is improving. Interest centres in the future leadership, 
when Mr. Churchill decides that the time has come for him to retire. During 
Mr. Churchill’s absence in America, Mr. Eden led the Opposition and proved 
once again what a first-class House of Commons man he is. His popularity 
in the country is, if anything, increasing, and his claim to the reversion of the 
leadership is unassailable. 


Great Britain, 
May, 1946. 
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A NEW EQUILIBRIUM OF LIFE AND LABOUR 


REPORT published in September, 1945, and called “Impact of the War 
on Civilian Consumption”, brings into clearer perspective than hereto- 
fore the principal changes in the Canadian economy since 1939. It was the 
product of a special combined Committee, set up by the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board; and it was composed, in about equal numbers, 
of British, United States and Canadian experts. It embodies a systematic 
analysis, and a comparison between British, United States and Canadian 
experience in war-time, the details of which are only likely to be studied by 
the professional experts of the three countries concerned. But the main 
findings of this report have already made a deep impression on the Canadian 
conscience. The moral of the tale embalmed in its wealth of statistics may 
be discerned in a single brief table: which shows that, as between the pre- 
war conditions and 1944, civilian consumption in Britain was curtailed by 
something like 16 per cent, while in both of the North American countries 
included in this comparison, consumption increased in an identical proportion, 
also by 16 per cent. 

The struggle for survival, which could not but impoverish greatly this 
generation of Englishmen, had thus a reverse effect in North America. Many 
Canadians are at this moment uneasily conscious that their living standards, 
on an average, are higher now than they were in 1939; and this, despite an 
undoubted willingness on their part, as long as World War II lasted, to 
sacrifice, if necessary, the whole of their possessions in the common cause. 
That the scale of their war effort, industrial and military, surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations as to Canada’s potential is beside the point. The fact 
remains that, superficially regarded, Canada’s living standards appear to have 
risen by quite a substantial proportion, in a period when others’ living stan- 
dards were being substantially lowered. As if to make still more para- 
doxical the situation confronting thoughtful Canadians when the “Cease 
fire!”” sounded, most of them could still remember vividly the Dominion- 
wide distress, especially tragic for youny folk seeking employment on leaving 
school, during the decade preceding Hitler’s attack on Danzig. 

Already the ’thirties of the present century bid fair to rival, in Canada’s 
remembrance, the tragic “hungry ’forties” in British recollections of the 
nineteenth. Nowhere during the ’thirties was privation more widespread, 
or the sense of uncertainty more harassing than in Canada. Hordes of able- 
bodied men and boys (and even some women) hiding in freight trains on 
both transcontinental railroads, or squatting in “jungle towns” outside 
Canada’s few metropolitan cities, led brutish lives in time of peace and were 
gradually losing faith in mankind—only to “find themselves” again, and in 


many cases to prove themselves magnificent soldiers, in action overseas a few 
years afterwards. 
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Thus it may briefly be said of important elements in the Canadian com- 
munity, from the moment when they were confronted twelve months ago 
by the near prospect of military collapse in Germany, that they discovered 
within themselves two sources of uneasiness: a consciousness that the com- 
fort still widely diffused among them accorded ill with distress and actual 
starvation in evidence elsewhere; and a simultaneous fear lest, after the 
cessation of hostilities, there should again descend upon Canada the stagna- 
tion of business, the narrowing of individual horizons and the sense of un- 
certainty, which made the decade of the nineteen-thirties, for very many 
Canadians, an unforgettable nightmare. 

For months past the policies gradually taking shape here have been re- 
flecting both these moods. It has been borne in upon Canadians that their 
own vigour, and their vast resources of soil and sunshine and water, can 
exercise a great and perhaps a decisive influence in the revitalizing of 
Europe and Asia. For example, the voluntary return of food coupons to 
the rationing authorities, by Canadians wishing to give of their individual 
abundance, bespeaks a deep stirring of the national conscience, and a 
recognition that all mankind are our neighbours. On a larger scale, for 
obvious geographic reasons and because it accorded well with the national 
ethos, this Dominion has been from the first an enthusiast in U.N.R.R.A. 


EXTERNAL TRADE AND FINANCE 


But it has also been borne in upon us that the decision to fight famine, at 
whatever cost, with Canadian foodstuffs—and the corollary decisions to 
make available abroad Canadian raw materials of many kinds at the charge 
(in the first instance, at any rate) of the Canadian Treasury—may be justified 
as much on practical as on moral or idealistic grounds. For it is fully realized 
by most persons in this Dominion, that from pioneer days onwards the 
Canadian economy was literally designed for the purpose of exporting our 
products. As a natural consequence of this development, whenever Canadian 
produce has been exported on a massive scale (and as long as it has brought 
an adequate return to the primary producers) we have known great and widely 
diffused prosperity. 

Conversely, whenever the movement abroad of Canadian produce has 
been checked seriously, depression has descended on the cities, the towns and 
countryside, and on countless small frontier settlements impartially. None but 
the producers of gold are immunized against this otherwise universal blight. 

Canada’s activities, in U.N.R.R.A. for example, were therefore fully 
defensible on the ground of self-help; and on the same line of reasoning, 
there was almost everything to be said for loans to Canada’s customers 
abroad, whose external financial resources are by now depleted and need 
time for their rebuilding. 

It was thus in a favourable atmosphere and with cordial expectation of 
agreement, that the loan to Britain was discussed, and the statement of its 
terms was signed on March 6, 1946. Most Canadians are agreed that in help- 
ing the Mother Country they do their duty by their own as well. While these 
lines are being written, the Financial Agreement between the Government of 
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Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom is still before Parliament; 
but it is already clear, despite some criticism in the French language news- 
paper press, that it will be ratified with virtual unanimity. 

This and other (but less spectacular) credits in favour of friendly countries 
guarantee to the Canadian primary producer (for some years, at least) that as 
much as he can raise may be sold at remunerative prices; and further—of 
almost equal importance in the longer view—that as much of his output as 
he does bring to market will promptly be consumed and disappear. 

So long as these arrangements are in effect, there is no need to fear that 
stocks of wheat and other staples will accumulate, and hang over markets 
and depress prices, and thus cause the product of later seasons to be sold at a 
loss; in other words, the familiar process which distinguished the nineteen- 
thirties will not, in the visible future, be repeated. 


MAN-POWER AND PRODUCTION 


MEANWHILE, the fact that man-power is scarce may be taken as evidence that, 
in spite of the difficulties attendant upon reconversion, a condition of business 
activity, not far short of what is technically called Full Employment, has been 
maintained in Canada so far; and this despite a steady shrinkage, during the 
past twelve months, in the statistical total of the national income resulting 
(of course) from gradually curtailed expenditures for war. 

By late April, 1946, all but about 150,000 of the men and women serving 
in Canada’s armed forces had been disbanded and discharged. About 400,000 
persons appear to have disappeared from the labour market: young people, 
wishing to complete their education; wives and mothers, resuming their 
domestic responsibilities; older people, accepting the close of hostilities as a 
signal to retire. In any circumstances there would, in a northern land of 
severe winters such as Canada, be some seasonal unemployment now. Much 
more significant than the quite small percentage of unemployment reported 
by the Dominion Department of Labour, is the fact that in an increasing 
number of specialized occupations there is a labour famine already. The 
scarcity of man-power on the farms has already been mentioned. Labour is 
also short in many branches* of the building industry; there is at present a 
fairly widespread reluctance to take rough work in the bush; moreover, mill- 
owners in the textile industry do not now find it easy to lure back into their 
plants operatives who greatly benefited themselves in war-time (at least, 
temporarily) by finding work in the new munitions factories—and by get- 
ting themselves “up-graded” on an improving wage-scale, so long as war 
conditions lasted. 

Parallel with scarcities of man-power, the lack of certain kinds of merchan- 
dise for civilian use (necessary concomitant in war-time of a total effort—but 
no less irksome on that account) persists uncomfortably. There is reason to 
believe that some of the remaining Canadian price controls, and wage and 


* Thanks to long years of depression, followed by the mobilization for total war, during 
fourteen years past few men have joined the building trades here, either as regular 
apprentices or as immigrant journeymen, Thus the scarcity of labour in construction is 
aggravated by the prevalence of elderly men on many jobs. 
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salary controls, tend to prolong this condition; for at a time when production 
in many (still regulated) lines is very profitable, the temptation not to produce 
lines which are unprofitable is likely to be strong. Meanwhile, because the 
means of purchasing at the disposal of the Canadian public has by now be- 
come immense,* as fast as new merchandise does appear on the shelves of 
retailers it is “snapped up” and disappears; efforts of merchants to rebuild 
their inventories, and to prepare for more orderly marketing conditions, have 
not been very successful. 

It is to be noted, however, that, following the general termination of 
commodity controls, the price controls of the War-time Prices and Trade 
Board, with great care as to timing, are being gradually lifted; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, in due course, the present wage and salary con- 
trols will also disappear. Thus the conditions of a free market are being 
restored; reconversion is, as it were, at half-way. 


THE VETERAN AND HIS HOME 


Or all Canada’s war-time regulations, the rentals control is likely to survive 
the longest. In Parliament there is no disposition, either on the part of 
Government or Opposition spokesmen, to recognize a need for ending it. 
Meanwhile, the scarcity of housing is easily the greatest of our domestic 
worries—and perhaps it is potentially the most dangerous. For seven years 
of controlled rentals (while, in spite of the so-called “freeze” of wages and 
salaries, in general the workers’ rates of compensation were continually 
rising) have enabled great numbers of Canadian tenants, at little trouble to 
themselves, actually to command more and better accommodation lately than 
was available to them in 1939. 

The business of building residential properties in order to rent them has 
in these years been made less and less attractive, first of all because the cost 
of erecting and maintaining dwellings has increased and is still increasing 
substantially; secondly, because owners of real property (benefiting some- 
what, it is true, by the reduction of vacancies nearly to zero) find their war- 
time incomes “frozen” by the rental regulations—while the taxes levied on 
those incomes have, of course, been increased enormously. 

There are now, broadly speaking, three means of meeting the situation 
thus brought about in Canada. War-time Housing, a creation of the Dominion 
Government, has produced and is at present producing some thousands of 
dwellings, for persons of modest means, in various parts of Canada. Group 
enterprise in the field of housing is in the meanwhile encouraged by Part II 
of the National Housing Act, which is intended to make private capital 
available for housing projects with a minimum of risk, and on the cheapest 
possible terms. Finally, the citizen himself, unable to rent because there are 
virtually no properties available, can make his own arrangements with a 
private contractor, or can try to purchase his own home—perhaps, on account 
of war service, with some assistance from the State. 


* On September 30, 1939, the purchasing power in the hands of the Canadian public 
was $2:8 thousand million; on September 30, 1945, it had reached $6-2 thousand 
million. 
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In the result, civilian heads of families, already living on a rental basis 
before the shortage of housing appeared, have been abundantly protected 
against the twin dangers of increased rental or eviction. Many hundreds of 
thousands, with incomes far larger than in peace time, are secured in their 
tenure on the basis of pre-war rents. Workers in areas devoted to the pro- 
duction of munitions have been provided with accommodation of a temporary 
character, but adequate for their immediate needs. Persons of means have 
been compelled to buy properties, since of vacancies for rental there were 
likely to be none. No “price ceiling’ could be set upon houses, and ac- 
cordingly the market prices of all houses, ancient and modern, have risen 
very substantially. Domestic servants have been almost unobtainable; the 
result is that the smaller the dwelling the greater the premium, in proportion 
to its actual cost, which is likely to be paid for it. A brisk business at 
high prices can thus be done in many parts of Canada by the small 
speculative builder. 

Obviously the landlord is one victim of these circumstances; but there are 
others, in growing numbers. Worst situated of all, perhaps, in respect of 
housing needs, is the newly married veteran, obliged to purchase a dwel- 
ling at the figure now being asked for it before bringing his bride to live 
with him; probably lacking the financial resources with which to do this; and 
further, quite likely to be debarred from obtaining on the scale of his need a 
government loan (the provision of which was intended to cope with just this 
difficulty of the veterans), by the substantial excess of the price asked for it 
over the valuation for mortgage purposes of the dwelling which is available. 

Not impossibly, the protests of married veterans en masse may bring about, 
at long last, a realistic appraisal of the problem. 


THE DANGER OF INFLATION 


From all of the foregoing it might well appear that there is widespread con- 
fidence about Canada’s income prospects and the soundness of the Canadian 
economy; that the public is mainly concerned about lesser questions, 
scarcities still to be made good—especially in housing; but that otherwise 
it has a tranquil outlook on the future. Actually this is far trom being the 
case. Great concern is felt about the dangers of inflation—the pressure of 
about 6,000 millions of dollars now circulating among only twelve millions 
of people is very strong. Paradoxically, too, great concern is also felt about 
the dangers of deflation; the brief but tragic collapse of 1921, as well as the 
long-drawn-out depression of the nineteen-thirties, will not be forgotten by 
this generation of Canadians. The possibilities of inflation, ending in another 
collapse, perhaps to be followed by renewed depression, provide a sombre 
background—against which are now being appraised the post-war plans of 
the Dominion Government. 

Reference has already been made, earlier in these notes, to current appre- 
hensions about the future of business in Canada. The Government has made 
public its own prophylactic* against depression, and means of maintaining 

* See the White Paper, “Employment and Income with Special Reference to the Initial 
Period of Reconstruction”, tabled in the Canadian House of Commons in April, 1945. 
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Full Employment. A central feature of this, the comprehensive scheme of 
Social Security which embraces Old Age Pensions and Unemployment 
Insurance and the so-called Baby Bonus (measures in effect already, by means 
of which about $225 million are now being distributed annually), together 
with an ambitious project not yet adopted of Health Insurance (which is to 
cost officially some $150 million per annum), would it is claimed do much 
to stabilize the spending of Canadian consumers at a satisfactory level, even 
when business conditions tend to become adverse. The service of Govern- 
ment debts aggregating about four times the 1939 government indebtedness* 
will, it is claimed, also tend to stabilize consumer spending. Furthermore, 
the proposal that, when business conditions do tend to become adverse, we 
should temporarily create a deliberate un-balance of governmental budgets 
provides an additional counterpoise at such a time against consumer par- 
simony. 

It is unnecessary to particularize in any more detail than this the techniques 
by means of which it is hoped that prosperity may be stabilized. But it needs 
also to be remembered that in Canada, more dependent on export business 
than any British country (save perhaps New Zealand), a prerequisite to such 
now familiar techniques, which have warm advocates in many lands, is the 
financing of exports by means of credits created in Canada, the plans for 
which have already been mentioned. Even if all such credits are wisely 
granted and ultimately repaid, the cost of extending them during four or five 
crucial years ahead of us is bound to be great. These proposals thus involve 
the maintenance in peace-time of very large outlays by governments and in 
particular by the Dominion Government. Somewhat late in the day, tax- 
payers are now becoming greatly concerned at the prospect. 

A “normal” post-war Dominion Budget is envisaged, of something more 
than 2,000 millions of dollars annually; one, say, four times as large as the 
last of the pre-war budgets, which was itself unbalanced, and involved an 
element of deficit financing. Under these circumstances the question is 
already being asked whether (even under conditions of Full Employment) so 
great a load of taxation can be sustained permanently. Failing this, an element 


of enforced inflation to render the tax burden tolerable is a not impossible 
outcome. 


THE Lasour FRONT 


TROUBLE is brewing, meanwhile, in quite another quarter : during last winter, 
while many costly labour disputes were disrupting production in United 
States industry, the trade unions of Canada (save for a long-drawn-out and 
bitterly contested strike of automobile workers) remained at work. But 
absence of strife in most of Canada was the reflection less of a peaceful dis- 
position than of a grim respect for Canada’s winter climate. To-day, the 


* The Minister of Finance told the Dominion-Provincial Conference, on May 1 of tiis 
year, that the gross cost of serving the Dominion’s debt alone is now $481 million. But 
the Dominion budget is not yet balanced; and the requirements of the debt service will 


necessarily be larger than the figure named above by the time when a balanced budget is 
again feasible. 
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frost is out of the ground and the streams are ready to be fished; and the life 
of a picket in a labour dispute is not uncomfortable. Demands on Canadian 
industrialists, parallel to those with which United States industrialists were 
being confronted last autumn, are now being made here, and with at least 
equal vigour; there is widespread determination in the ranks of Canadian 
organized labour to secure wage advances comparable with those lately 
gained south of the border. 

This Dominion will indeed be fortunate if the disputes now simmering do 
not lead to serious work stoppages in the very near future. Scarcity of coal, 
already developing here as a result of the strike in the bituminous mines south 
of the Great Lakes, must in any case hamper and curtail industrial production 
in Canada. The scarcities of goods, and in especial, the scarcity of housing in 
this Dominion, will thus be prolonged almost inevitably. 

Another question which is not yet answerable relates to the new level of 
wages which regulation by Government has established in Canadian industry 
—mainly during the past four years. Under peace-time conditions, can this 
level of wages be sustained without a commensurate increase in the prices of 
the products of labour ?—these prices, to be paid by consumers, being of 
course at long last the sole source out of which wages can be paid. Here is 
another and an equally disturbing risk of enforced inflation. But if in the 
summer months of 1946 additional wage advances are to be secured in 
Canada, comparable with those gained south of the border during the past 
six months, the risk of an enforced inflation (which would in any case 
require careful consideration) will be very much enhanced. 

To the degree that a final adjustment of Canada’s economy must include 
an additional all-round (and probably permanent) raising of prices, the sup- 
posed benefits of recent or of prospective wage increases will be cancelled; 
and further, a disproportionate share of the cost arising out of these adjust- 
ments will be automatically levied upon persons of fixed income; for them 
there exists no natural means of obtaining redress. 

If such things only concerned ourselves, they might be faced with a certain 
amount of equanimity; for as these notes have indicated already, the so- 
called Canadian standard of living, since the cessation of hostilities last year, 
has actually been higher than it was in 1939. But their influence cannot be 
thus narrowly confined. Much more serious is the danger that this country’s 
power to succour the less fortunate elsewhere, in the supreme crisis now facing 
mankind, may be curtailed appreciably. 


Canada, 
May, 1946 
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THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


HE Australian Commonwealth Constitution Act has remained almost 

unchanged in form since its enactment in 1900. Under the Constitution, 
the Federal Parliament has a specific list of powers; the States are left with 
the general residue of power, and the distribution is such that in peace-time 
the greater part of the law governing the ordinary life of the citizen is State 
law.* In forty-six years Australia has grown in population, industry and 
national sentiment, and in doing so has achieved a national integration not 
altogether consistent with the separatist assumptions of the federal system. 
However, it would be misleading to suggest that the Constitution has become 
grossly unsuited to present-day needs. The people have hitherto been most 
unwilling to approve any considerable change; only three out of nineteen 
constitutional amendments submitted to referendum have so far been carried. 
This is some evidence that the federal structure has remained adequate to 
national needs. Formal amendment has to some extent been replaced by 
flexible judicial interpretation; the general trend of High Court decisions has 
favoured the expansion of Commonwealth power; and, in particular, the 
defence power has been interpreted to give the central government all the 
authority it needs in time of total war. 

The process of national integration was greatly accelerated by the first 
world war and still more so by the second war, in which, as a matter of law, 
we are stillengaged. During the past three years it has been generally assumed 
that this process of integration made inevitable a permanent and drastic 
amendment of the federal system to give the Commonwealth Parliament 
more power. Others considered that at least the problems of post-war recon- 
struction made a temporary increase in the Commonwealth’s peace-time 
powers necessary. Proposals to this end were considered from 1942 until 
1944 and ultimately rejected by the people.t Apparently this experience has 
convinced Mr. Chifley’s government that no radical operation on the federal 
structure is likely to be accepted by the electorate. Accordingly it has decided 
instead to hold a referendum at the same time as the federal general election 
late this year, at which the people will be asked to give the Commonwealth 
any or all of three specific additional powers. The background to these 
proposals is briefly sketched below. 


a 


THE CONSTITUTION AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
THE great wave of strikes which ended 1945 has subsided into an uneasy 
truce; sporadic disputes continue and threats of even greater disputes are 
made from time to time by Union spokesmen. Amongst the many issues in 


* For a more detailed description, see THE RouND TaBxe, No. 98, March 1935, p. 339. 
+ See THe Rounp Taste, No, 129, December 1942, p. 86; No. 133, December 1943, 
P. 77. 
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these disputes can be discerned a general Union demand for a forty-hours 
week and a substantial increase in the basic wage. Strong pressure was put 
upon Mr. Chifley’s government to achieve these objectives—generally sup- 
ported by the Labour party—by Federa/ legislation. But as the Constitution 
now stands, the Federal Parliament cannot in peace-time regulate general 
working conditions by direct legislation. It is authorized only to establish 
an Arbitration Court for the determination of inter-State industrial disputes.* 
The States can regulate industrial conditions by direct legislation. Such 
State laws, however, do not apply to the large number of employers and 
employees subject to Federal Arbitration Court awards, since those awards 
override State legislation. Moreover, the anti-Labour parties which control 
the Upper Houses in five of the six State parliaments are opposed to any 
interference with wages and hours save by arbitration. 

The Unions subject to Federal Arbitration Court awards were ultimately 
persuaded by Mr. Chifley that the Government could not give effect to their 
demands by direct legislation, and that they would have to approach the 
Arbitration Court. This has been done by turning into a test case an applica- 
tion by the Printers’ Union for a forty-hours basic working week in that 
industry. The Attorneys General of the Commonwealth and of the five 
States with Labour Governments, the Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
and forty-seven individual Unions have intervened on the side of the em- 
ployees; the Attorney General of South Australia’s Liberal—Country-party 
government and the major employers’ organizations have intervened on the 
other side. Doubtless a basic wage case will similarly be launched. Thus for 
the time being the advocates of arbitration in the Unions have carried the day. 

If, however, the Federal Arbitration Court should reject the Union’s 
claims it is by no means certain that the matter would stop there. The 
A.C.T.U. has organized a series of workers’ demonstrations to support the 
claims before the Court. Mr. Menzies, leader of the Liberal party, was quick 
to point out that such demonstrations could not affect the Court and looked 
like Communist tactics. However, these tactics may also be regarded as a 
sign of some desperation. As explained above, strike action is the only 
alternative to arbitration in the sphere of federal awards, and, in the sphere 
of State awards, direct legislation is for political reasons unavailable in most 
of the States; hence, if arbitration does not secure its claims, the A.C.T.U. 
may have difficulty in controlling the militant Unions which are unwilling to 
accept arbitration as final. 

It is in this state of affairs that the Federal Labour Government will ask the 
electors at the coming referendum to grant to the Commonwealth Parliament 
power to make laws regulating the conditions of industrial employment, 
subject to a prohibition of industrial conscription. The Labour party advo- 
cates this measure largely in order to make legislation an alternative to arbi- 
tration in the sphere of federal awards, so that the Federal Arbitration Court 
will not have the last say on hours and wages in the industries subject to its 


* Constitution, § 51 (xxxv). The High Court has given the word “‘inter-State” an elastic 
interpretation, but has denied to the Arbitration Court the power to make a “common 
rule”. 
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jurisdiction.* However, the amendment would also make possible a con- 
siderable extension of the jurisdiction and powers of the Federal Court, and 
a corresponding reduction in the jurisdiction of State industrial tribunals. 
Such a simplification of the Australian arbitration system might be welcomed 
by many who are opposed to direct legislation on hours and wages, but this 
consideration is unlikely to outweigh their other objections. The opposition 
to the “industrial employment” power is due partly to fear of the use which 
the Labour party might actually make of it, if returned to power at the next 
general election; thus one Country party member has alleged that the Unions 
would secure not a forty- but a thirty-hours week by legislation. But there is 
also a genuine fear that the whole principle of arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes is in jeopardy, and that the principle could be destroyed just as readily 
by habitual resort to Parliament as by habitual resort to strikes. This view 
gains some support from the use made of the “Industrial Peace” regulations 
under the National Security Act during the war; on several occasions Union 
demands rejected by arbitration tribunals were given effect by regulation. 
It is accordingly likely that the Liberal and Country parties will oppose this 
branch of the referendum proposals, and that the matter will be determined 
largely on party lines. 

It has been suggested that under its power to control external affairs the 
Commonwealth can legislate on any matters covered by treaties or inter- 
national conventions to which it is a party, and that in particular by ratifying 
conventions or recommendations of the International Labour Office and 
corresponding United Nations instrumentalities, it can acquire a power to 
legislate on industrial conditions. Some critics of Dr. Evatt’s foreign policy 
have asserted that his championship of the principle of full employment at 
San Francisco, and the similar campaign of Australian delegates to Bretton 
Woods and the I.L.O., has been due partly to a desire of the Federal Govern- 
ment to have itself committed to this policy as a matter of international 
obligation, and thereby acquire the power to legislate on the lines required 
by such a policy. It is unlikely, however, that this doctrine will in practice 
provide a sound basis for federal legislation not otherwise authorized by the 
Constitution. In the only case directly on the subject—King v. Burgess, 55 
C.L.R. 608—the High Court was not unanimous as to the extent of the 
External Affairs power, but all the Justices agreed that legislation giving 
effect to a treaty or convention must follow closely the terms of that document. 
It is unlikely that I.L.O. or other conventions will within the foreseeable 
future lay down conditions of industrial employment at a standard necessary 
to enable the Federal Parliament, in giving effect to them by legislation, to 
come anywhere near the conditions already provided by Australian arbitra- 
tion awards. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND COLLECTIVE MARKETING 
THE second referendum proposal is that the Commonwealth be given power 
to make laws regulating collective marketing of primary products. The 


* The proposed amendment actually goes farther than this, and would enable the 
Federal Parliament to supersede the awards of State tribunals as well. 
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necessity for this proposal arises from a series of High Court and Privy 
Council decisions extending from 1920 to 1936, which held invalid both 
State and Commonwealth marketing schemes, and schemes in which the 
States and the Commonwealth collaborated. The chief constitutional diffi- 
culty has been Section 92 of the Federal Constitution, which requires that 
inter-State trade, commerce and industry shall be “absolutely free”. Success- 
ful marketing schemes require that restrictions be placed on inter-State move- 
ment of the commodity in question so as to maintain a profitable home price; 
it is these restrictions that the Courts have refused to permit. From 1920 to 
1936 the High Court held that Section 92 did not bind the Commonwealth, 
which was accordingly able to supplement State schemes by the necessary 
restrictions on inter-State traffic.* But in 1936 this system was ended by a 
Privy Council decision that the Commonwealth, as well as the States, was 
bound by Section 92.¢ During the war many marketing schemes were con- 
ducted by the Commonwealth under the defence power. The constitutional 
validity of these is open to doubt, since even the defence power is subject to 
Section 92; they will certainly become invalid when with the advent of peace 
the defence power loses its war-time content. At present, the attitude of the 
Liberal and Country parties to the marketing proposals is not clearly defined. 
Both parties favour organized marketing to the extent that primary producers 
demand such schemes, but some members again fear the actual use which a 
Labour party administration might make of the powers proposed. Some 
Country party members would like to see a guarantee of producer-control 
inserted. Others point out that the proposal goes beyond strict necessity, 
since it would enable the Commonwealth to carry on organized marketing 
without the co-operation of the States; they would prefer an amendment 
which merely freed the Commonwealth from the operation of Section 92 to 
the extent required to restore the joint State and Commonwealth schemes 
operating before 1936. Others, however, consider that under present-day 
conditions Commonwealth control of internal marketing is a necessary 
corollary to its existing control over external marketing. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the voting on this issue will not proceed on party lines. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
THE third constitutional amendment which Mr. Chifley’s Government is 
putting before the electors is to give the Commonwealth Parliament a general 
power to establish social services. The present Constitution expressly 
authorizes the Commonwealth to grant old-age and invalid pensions. Since 
1912 Federal Governments, both Labour and non-Labour, have introduced 
federal maternity endowment, child endowment and hospital subsidies. The 
legality of these schemes has been doubted by many constitutional lawyers, 
including Dr. Evatt. The schemes were supported on the ground that Sec- 
tion 81 of the Federal Constitution enabled the Commonwealth to expend its 
revenue as it pleased. The views of the doubters were supported by the High 
Court of Australia in the Pharmaceutical Benefits Case (A. G. Ex. Rel. Dale v. 


* Under its inter-State commerce power: Constitution, § 51 (i). 
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The Commonwealth (1945), A.L.R. 435). In that case the High Court held 
invalid a Commonwealth scheme for the provision of free medicines. The 
Court was not compelled to deal with the scope of the appropriation power, 
but a strong majority of the Justices said that the Commonwealth could 
expend its money only for purposes connected with the legislative, executive 
and judicial powers specifically given to it. On this judgment it is very likely 
that the only Commonwealth endowment schemes which would withstand 
judicial challenge are old-age and invalid pensions. Commonwealth family 
endowment is now part of the settled policy of the country, supported by all 
parties. In the debate in the House of Representatives all voted in favour of 
this Bill except one lone liberal. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Previous articles in this journal have traced the steps by which the Common- 
wealth has acquired a decisive superiority over the States in matters of finance. 
This financial supremacy was fully demonstrated by the High Court’s de- 
cision in the Uniform Tax Case (South Australia and Others v. The Common- 
wealth (1942), 65 C.L.R. 373), where the High Court held that the Common- 
wealth could give its taxes priority in collection over concurrent State taxes, 
and could make abstention from taxing in any particular field by the States a 
condition of Commonwealth grants to the States.* The scheme of uniform 
income taxation upheld in that case has now been continued in operation by 
Mr. Chifley’s Government, so that the Commonwealth has a virtual mono- 
poly of the two most important sources of public revenue, namely, customs 
and excise duties, and income tax. The State Premiers made a concerted 
attack on uniform income tax at the Premiers’ Conference held at Canberra 
last January; Mr. Chifley bluntly informed them that the scheme will con- 
tinue indefinitely, and the Premiers succeeded only in increasing the grants 
made to them by the Commonwealth in lieu of the income tax they have 
lost. 

Even if the three amendments now proposed are carried, it will still be 
essential for the Commonwealth and the States to co-operate in order to carry 
on effective government in Australia. ‘The Constitution provides no formal 
machinery for bringing about this co-operation. Section 105 A, introduced 
by amendment in 1929, has enabled the Commonwealth and the States to 
establish a joint Loan Council, but the functions of this body are strictly 
limited. Hence, in order to bring together the Commonwealth, with its 
financial resources, and the States, with their broader peace-time con- 
stitutional powers, it has been necessary to improvise an entirely extra- 
constitutional body, which, in typical British fashion, is quite unknown to 
the law of the land, has no rules of procedure and debate, and lacks even 
a permanent secretariat. This is the Premiers’ Conference; once dominated 
by the States and rotating around the State capitals, the Conference is now 
dominated by the Commonwealth and held in Canberra. The federal 
Prime Minister usually summons the Conference, presides at it, prepares 
most of the agenda papers and provides a temporary secretariat. Loan 

* See THE Rounp Tasie, No, 129, December 1942, p. 86. 
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Council meetings are always held at the same time as the Premiers’ Con- 
ference, since the Premiers are usually the delegates of their governments to 
the Loan Council. However, there is a sharp legal distinction between these 
two bodies, and it is usual for many ministers and departmental experts to 
be present at Conference meetings who are not members of the Loan 
Council. 

The Premiers’ Conference of January 1946 dealt with many matters of 
great importance to Australia; it revised the Uniform Tax Scheme, adopted a 
comprehensive plan for unifying Australian railway gauges and a wheat 
stabilization scheme, and discussed the housing problem, soldier settlement 
and immigration. Some of the sessions were held in the presence of the press, 
at other sessions even Hansard reporters were excluded. This varying prac- 
tice with respect to the press illustrates the ambiguous character of these 
conferences ; at times they resemble an unofficial national parliament, at other 
times a super-cabinet of all the parliaments. Decisions requiring legislation 
or expenditure of public money are ineffective unless ratified by the Com- 
monwealth and State Parliaments. In the past this has rarely been achieved. 
However, financial pressure may in future increase the authority of Premiers’ 
Conference decisions endorsed by the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth can also secure State co-operation by the machinery 
of conditional grants under Section 96 of the Federal Constitution. Under 
that section the Commonwealth makes grants to the States for specific pur- 
poses, and Commonwealth officers can supervise the expenditure of the 
money in accordance with policies determined by the Commonwealth 
Government. This machinery provides an answer to some, though not all, 
Commonwealth claims for increased power; it is argued in some quarters 
that it would be more economical and efficient for Commonwealth moneys 
to be expended by existing and experienced State instrumentalities with their 
special knowledge of local circumstances. Others consider that the tendency 
will be for the Commonwealth to step in where no State service exists, and 
that if one government spends money raised by another, both tend to be 
irresponsible. 

The present financial relation between the Commonwealth and the States 
is considered by some to have destroyed the federal basis of the Constitution. 
Even before the introduction of the single Commonwealth income tax, all the 
States depended for their solvency on Commonwealth grants. Their depen- 
dence is now increased. We live too close to these developments to judge their 
importance with complete objectivity. In actual practice, Commonwealth 
officers do not stand over State administrators in their day-to-day work. 
They undoubtedly could do so, as a condition of Commonwealth grants 
under Section 96, but until they exercise this power, the States will retain a 
considerable degree of initiative. 


PATCHING ? 
THE referendum proposals have been widely criticized as merely patching. 
The Liberal and Country parties propose that a representative constitutional 
convention should be elected, to examine thoroughly and in a non-party 
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spirit the working of the federal system, and recommend a properly co- 
ordinated series of amendments. This plan is endorsed by many who support 
some or all of the immediate amendments now proposed. It seems bad in 
principle that amendments to our basic system of government should be 
carried out in an empirical fashion, to meet some immediate need or make 
possible the implementation of a party policy. As against this, two considera- 
tions have been urged. First, the amendments proposed do in fact go beyond 
immediate practical needs, and are the result of difficulties in the working of 
the federal system which have been felt for many years. Secondly, it is 
possible that amendment of the Constitution has become inescapably a party 
question. The Labour party supports increased federal power partly because 
collectivism can more easily and efficiently be pursued in one central parlia- 
ment than in six State parliaments, four of which* have Upper Houses elected 
largely on a property franchise, and another fourt a distribution of electorates 
favouring the rural population. Opposition to any increase in federal powers 
comes partly: from those who fear that radical parties are more likely to 
dominate the Federal Parliament than those of at least four of the States; 
these people regard the present distribution of powers as a bulwark against 
socialism. An elected constitutional convention might merely reproduce 
these political differences. Thus are the usual dialectics of a federal system 
replaced by class and party conflict. 

The three referendum proposals look very modest when compared with 
the fourteen powers which the electors denied to the Federal Parliament in 
1944, and some ardent supporters of Commonwealth power have condemned 
them as not merely patching, but superficial patching. This view is extreme. 
The three powers proposed would materially strengthen the position of the 
Commonwealth; the power with respect to employment would transfer to 
the federal sphere some of the major issues of Australian State politics, and 
the other two powers besides being of considerable political moment, might 
necessitate a considerable increase in federal administrative activities. The 
ultimate effect of these proposals might be very considerable. It cannot be 
said, however, that the Australian people are taking any very great interest 
in these or any other constitutional problems. 

The visit of Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten was a welcome interlude 
in the debate. The tumultuous welcome they received demonstrated that 
Australians at any rate have a full appreciation of the most difficult and 
brilliant campaign of the Pacific War, and would like to see a positive 


system of British Commonwealth security established where so much else 
is uncertain. 


Australia 
April, 1946. 


* Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 
tT New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
THE BUDGET 


HEN the Budget was introduced a year ago the Union was still at 

war, but had started steadily reducing its war commitments. Yet total 
expenditure was still estimated upon a high level which did not permit of 
many tax changes in what Mr. Hofmeyr termed a transition budget. In point 
of fact exceptionally large votes on the supplementary and additional estimates 
brought up the total estimated expenditure in 1945-46 to £131,000,000, but 
revenue collections also showed their customary buoyancy, and it is estimated 
that we shall have entered the new fiscal year with a surplus of well over 
£3,000,000 on revenue account. This is all to be applied to the reduction of 
debt, thus bringing the net borrowing on loan account, already some 
£9,000,000 lower than the £56,000,000 originally expected, to less than 
£44,000,000. 

The first post-war budget also comes into the category of a transition 
budget. Despite a drop of £27,000,000 on revenue account in the Defence 
estimates, the total expenditure on revenue account for 1946-47 is estimated 
at over £120,000,000, or within £3,500,000 of the original estimates for the 
previous year. Subsidies on imported grain ({£10,000,000) and increased pay 
and pension commitments to the public service make a large hole in savings 
realized elsewhere. On the existing basis of taxation, however, Mr. Hofmeyr 
estimates that revenue in 1946-47 will have risen to over £138,000,000, 
owing largely to an increase of {5,500,000 in the yield of customs and excise, 
and {2,000,000 in the yield of the various forms of income tax. 

This should provide a balance of close on £18,000,000, which could be 
applied to tax relief. For the future, however, a fixed sum of £1,500,000 
is to be paid into revenue account from Death Duties, and the fluctuating 
excess will be paid into Loan Account. The State is also to sacrifice some 
£300,000 in Native Pass Fees, which will now accrue to local authorities in 
the Transvaal. All told, there is some £16,000,000 available this year for 
tax relief. 

£2,500,000 of this are being devoted to a reduction of customs and excise 
on motor fuel, which now reaches the consumer at 4d. per gallon less—a con- 
cession that benefits not only the private motorist but the whole community 
when road transport is of such general importance as it has assumed in the 
world of to-day. Modifications have been introduced in the war taxes on 
property sales. Taxes or surcharges on new motor-car sales, telephone 
accounts, transfer duties and railway fares have been removed. The Personal 
and Savings Fund Levy, with its basic and fluctuating elements and its 
division into tax and deferred savings, is to become, for all married taxpayers, 
merely a surtax on their income-tax payments. 

Excess Profits Duty, which had in some quarters been rather confidently 
tipped for complete removal, has instead (in respect of the tax-year 1945-46) 
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merely been reduced from 155. to ros. in the £, with an increased abatement 
over and above the actual pre-war standard, while the complementary Trade 
Profits Special Levy is being correspondingly reduced. The relief from these 
two taxes amounts to nearly £6,750,000 out of a yield of {21,750,000 (though 
the Treasury will rake some of it back again as income tax), It was known 
that some change would be made in gold-mining taxation. An able inter- 
departmental committee, whose appointment Mr. Hofmeyr announced in his 
budget speech in 1945, reported just in time for their recommendations to be 
adopted for 1946-47. As a result, not only is very much more generous 
provision for capital redemption being afforded to new mines, but gold- 
mining taxation is to be simplified into a single formula in place of the pre- 
vious basic tax and formula p/us special contribution. It means an overall 
reduction of mining taxation by £3,000,000 out of £17,000,000. 

In all the circumstances this rather patchwork budget does its author credit. 
In traditional budget manner, there is something for everybody; and even 
though the commercial world is disappointed that the Excess Profits Duty 
and the Trade Profits Special Levy have not been repealed entire, the argu- 
ment is obviously not completely one-sided. The Treasury is still busy re- 
viewing the whole field of income taxation of companies and individuals, so 
that precipitate changes this year (when risks of inflation are by no means an 
imaginary danger) might have proved harmful. The suggestion that the 
Minister is deliberately going slow, in order to have a large surplus out of 
which to make tax reductions next year, in anticipation of the next general 
election, cannot be taken seriously. The truth is rather that the Treasury is 
not alone in its planning; and if the spending departments have their way, 
and in view of the pressure for increased spending on “Social Security”’, it is 
more than likely that the coming revision of the tax system will fight shy of 
any far-reaching modifications where considerations of equity, simplicity or 
the stimulation of enterprise would suggest the abandonment or radical 
change of a tax which had proved a money-maker. 


GENERAL SMuTsS’s INDIAN BILL 


Tue work of the Session has been completely overshadowed by the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill, the second reading of which 
was moved by General Smuts himself on March 25. The troubled history of 
the Indian problem in South Africa was narrated in detail in THE RounD 
TABLE of June 1943* and need not be repeated here. Briefly, the problem 
consists in Natal, the main storm-centre, of a quarter of a million Indians, 
mainly descended from a very much smaller number who were imported 
between 1860 and 1911 as labourers in the sugar plantations of the coast belt. 
In the Transvaal are another 25,000, mainly belonging to the trading class and 
therefore on the whole more prosperous than their Natal kindred, most of 
whom are kept in poverty, as in India, by their very high birth-rate. In- 
creasing numbers and increasing penetration, especially of the well-to-do into 
European occupied areas in Natal, have led to ill feeling for many years. 


* See THE Rounp TaBLe, June 1943, No. 131, p. 288. 
U2 
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Numerous conferences and commissions having failed to find a solution that 
would satisfy European feeling, a pegging Act was introduced three years 
ago as a temporary measure to prevent further encroachments. This was due 
to lapse at the end of March, and the Government decided to deal with the 
problem along its own lines during the present Session. 

The resulting Bill falls into two principal parts. The first part continues 
and increases the pegging of rights to land. Section 2 says uncompromisingly : 


“No person who is not an Asiatic shall, except under the authority of a permit 
issued under Section 8, enter into any agreement with an Asiatic in terms of which 
any party to the agreement acquires or proposes to acquire any fixed property in the 
Province of Natal (other than property referred to in Section 9) and no Asiatic 
shall, except with the said authority, enter into any such agreement with a person 
who is not an Asiatic.” 


Section 4 makes similar provision with regard to rights of occupation. Sec- 
tion 8 opens the door for permits overriding these provisions in special cases 
at the Minister’s discretion. Section 9 and the schedule of the Act prescribe 
certain exempted areas within which Europeans and Asiatics may freely 
acquire ownership and occupation rights from one another. So far as these 
areas have been defined, they appear to have been conceived in a fairly 
generous spirit; and the Land Tenure Board (consisting of three Europeans 
and two Indians), which is established by subsequent sections, should form a 
useful safeguard against injustice, in addition to its primary function of 
ensuring that the provisions of the Act are carried out. 

In deference to the hardening of European opinion in Natal, the Bill goes 
beyond the pegging Acts by pegging the right of purchase, as well as that of 
occupation, and by extending the operation from the leading towns to the 
rural areas. On the other hand, the release from all restrictions of large areas 
in which Indians at present predominate creates an easier situation. 

Chapter II of the Bill deals with franchise provisions for Indians on a 
communal basis. The Indians of the Transvaal and Natal are to have two 
representatives in the Senate (one nominated by the Governor General and 
one elected) and three elected members in the House of Assembly. In addi- 
tion, Natal Indians will have two representatives in the Natal Provincial 
Council. In terms of the South Africa Act the Senators and Members of 
Parliament must be Europeans; but the Provincial Councillors may be 
Indians. At first sight it seems curious that the Orange Free State and Cape 
Province are not mentioned. The explanation is that Indians have never been 
admitted to the Free State and that in the Cape Province they already have 
representation, through being admitted to the common roll. 

A number of further sections settle long-disputed points in regard to the 
rights and disabilities of Transvaal Indians. They are highly complicated, 
but make no substantial change and have not played much part in the dis- 
cussions. 

At the time of writing it seems certain that the Bill will pass through all 
stages with little material change. But angry passions have been aroused on 
both sides, which will not easily be allayed. The Natal Indian Congress has 
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described the first part of the Bill as “a diabolic attempt to strangulate the 
Indians economically and degrade them socially”, and the second part as “‘a 
spurious offer of a sham franchise”. So normally moderate a statesman as 
Mr. V. Sastri called the Bill “‘hellish”. And the Indian Government, ii 
response to the agitation among Natal Indians, has broken off trade relations, 
thereby causing great inconvenience to both countries. Extremists on the 
other side have been equally ferocious. The Nationalists and Dominion 
party (an almost exclusively Natal party), joined by a section of the Labour 
party, have fought the franchise to the last ditch, on the broad ground that 
Asiatics, being unassimilable, should have no political rights. General Smuts 
defended the Bill as the best practical measure. “In practical matters”, he 
said, “‘one has to ask what is practicable and not what is ideal or theoretically 
the best solution”, and he has carried his party with him to a man, in spite of 
many doubts and questionings. Mr. Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance, who 
has a stubborn conscience in these matters, found himself able to support 
General Smuts’s solution. He pointed out that under the Pretoria Agreement 
of 1944 the Natal Indians, with whom moderate counsels then prevailed, 
were prepared to agree to something very like the present land proposals, and 
that it should not have been difficult to negotiate a restriction upon owner- 
ship, as well as upon occupation, in return for a franchise on the present 
lines, which at that time did not enter into the discussion. On balance he 
could not see how there could be much objection to the Bill from the Indian 
point of view, compared with a Bill based upon the Pretoria Agreement, 
which they were prepared to accept; and because the Bill made a beginning of 
political rights he considered it one of the most important measures that had 
come before Parliament. This view indicates the importance of regarding the 
Bill as a whole. Both the new restrictions and the new privileges are ob- 
viously open to objection, the first as placing new disabilities upon a defence- 
less minority, the second as creating yet another communal franchise and 
with it another split in the political organism of South Africa. But the sub- 
stantial questions are, Does the Bill as a whole injure or improve the Indians’ 
position, and is it the best that can be got? 


THE Facr oF Racrat ANTIPATHY 
European feeling in Natal against social juxtaposition with Indians is a cold 
fact which statesmanship must reckon with. How much of it is due to pure 
race or colour prejudice, how much to commercial jealousy and how much 
to genuine alarm for the future of European civilization might be difficult to 
determine. But the fact is there and any permanent solution must make some 
concession to it. 

It is fair also to say of the land-tenure clauses that they do not amount to 
segregation as that term is generally understood in South Africa. What the 
segregationists have demanded while the Bill has been under discussion is the 
compulsory transfer over a period of all land in the European area to Euro- 
peans and the setting aside of other areas exclusively for Asiatics. What the 
Bill does is to preserve the sa/us quo in the greater part of the country, .¢. that 
Europeans except under permit can only transfer to Europeans and Asiatics 
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only to Asiatics, while providing “exempted” areas in which both are free to 
purchase or occupy. The result will be, first, to put an end to further penetra- 
tion by Asiatics into predominantly European areas, and secondly, to make it 
probable that in course of time the exempted areas will be occupied solely by 
Asiatics. The colour of non-discrimination may not be much more than a 
colour, but the effect is very different from the segregation plans of the 
Opposition. The new restriction upon purchase affects mainly the richer 
class of Indian who seek to invest in flats or shops for European occupation. 
The poorer class will be comparatively little affected in the present. As Mrs. 
Ballinger pointed out, an artificial inflation of land values in the limited areas 
to which they have access may end by forcing farm-workers into the city as 
cheap labour. But that is a distant prospect. 


THE FRANCHISE QUESTION 


THE franchise clauses are much more hotly disputed, and their supporters 
gain no help from the Indians themselves. The Broom Commission recom- 
mended last year that in order to satisfy their natural political aspirations the 
Indians in Natal should be placed upon the common electoral roll, but with a 
heavily loaded franchise which would have the effect, at the present stage of 
education and income, of giving the vote to approximately 3,000. This is 
also the situation preferred by a considerable section of liberal opinion in the 
United party. Mr. Hofmeyr left no doubt as to his own preference for the 
common roll. He is against the present communal representation for Natives 
and more emphatically against any extension of that form of representation 
to the coloured people. He holds the same opinion with regard to Indians, 
though with less force because they have never enjoyed the right of voting 
for a representative in the Union Parliament; in other words, a communal 
franchise for them does not involve a deprivation of rights as in the other two 
cases. On the other hand, no proposal for placing Indians on a common roll 
could possibly have succeeded in this Parliament, even with the restrictions 
envisaged by the Broom Commission. Liberals themselves are apt to shy at 
the idea of giving Asiatics a share in political power commensurate with their 
numerical strength. Broadly they take the trusteeship line. They hold that 
the Indian is entitled to equality with other sections with regard to education, 
health and other facilities, and secondly, that in order to secure these benefits 
he is entitled to have his voice heard in the normal constitutional way. This 
does not mean a share in power but an opportunity to put his case forward 
in Parliament where these matters are decided. To this extent even the 
moderate Liberal is affected by colour prejudice and regards himself as the 
Defender of White Civilization. Not many would go to the length of agreeing 
that when the Asiatic has become westernized he can be regarded as assimil- 
able and granted full rights of citizenship. 

The reactionary view, represented in Parliament by Nationalists, Dominion 
party and some Labour members, regards any concession of political rights 
as out of the question, since the grant, in however small a measure, entails the 
risk of surrendering power to the Asiatic community and so deflecting the 
course of European progress. An argument frequently used was that by 
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adding three Asiatics to the three native representatives the Bill would create 
a non-European b/oc in the House of Assembly which might, if the other 
parties are evenly matched, hold a balance of power. Some Nationalists 
suggested that if Asiatics are to have representation in the House, their voting 
rights should not extend to matters concerning war and peace, defence, and 
the electoral laws, which they regarded as peculiarly the responsibility of the 
European. 

In this atmosphere the agreement of the United party to press the franchise 
chapter must be regarded as a considerable achievement in itself and as mark- 
ing a notable advance in political thought. 


AN IMPASSIONED CONTROVERSY 


NEEDLESS to say, these considerations do not affect the Indian attitude. Ex- 
tremists are now in the saddle in the Natal Indian Congress, and nothing 
short of complete equality will satisfy them. The fact that India is accustomed 
to the communal franchise and will certainly have to put up with it in the 
future does not weigh with them. They are on stronger ground in objecting 
to the fact that the Indian representatives in Parliament (though not in the 
Provincial Council) must be Europeans. But this limitation is due to the Act 
of Union and the pacts preceding it, and could not have been abrogated by 
this Bill without raising another storm. On the broad issue, it is generally 
agreed that the three communally-elected Native representatives in the House 
have not only served the Natives well but have contributed much to the 
enlightenment of the public on native affairs when these come up for dis- 
cussion. There is no reason to doubt that equally good results will ensue 
from Indian representation on the same lines. And in one respect the Indians 
are definitely favoured. They have a far higher per capita representation than 
the very much larger native population. After time for reflection the Indians 
will probably accept the new franchise as a definite step forward. They can 
hardly continue to ignore the fact that half a loaf is considerably better than 
the total absence of bread prevailing to-day in the Transvaal and Natal. 


SCHISM IN THE LABouR PARTY 
A REMARKABLE parliamentary development has been the break-up of the 
Labour party on this question. From published statements it appears that 
the party caucus agreed by a majority to support the Government proposals, 
but also decided, in deference to dissentients, that members might speak and 
vote as they pleased. The result was that the leader, Mr. Madeley, the 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Van den Berg, and one other member not only voted 
against the franchise proposals but spoke against them with a violence almost 
surpassing that of Nationalist spokesmen, while the other members spoke 
and voted in the opposite sense. Futile attempts to cover the disaster ended 
in the resignation of Mr. Madeley from the leadership and the resignation of 
Mr. Van den Berg from the party. Even in South Africa, where the Labour 
party represents mainly the skilled, highly paid European artisan and has to 
take account of his prejudices, the obscurantist attitude of a veteran Labour 
leader like Mr. Madeley came as a severe shock. Without a rudder the 
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parliamentary Labour party is now drifting on to the rocks once more and 
can hardly recover in time for the next election. 

An aspect of the dispute which has received little mention but which must 
cause anxiety throughout the Commonwealth is its repercussion upon 
Dominion solidarity. Although more than 80 per cent of the Indians in Natal 
were born there and are South African subjects, they not unnaturally appealed 
to the Indian Government which promptly responded by giving notice of 
their intention to terminate the existing trade agreement and to appeal to 
UNO. What the effect upon trade will be is not clear, although the main 
burden of loss will be borne by the Indian importing merchants of Durban. 
Much more important is the outbreak of a dispute within the Commonwealth 
at a critical moment in the constitutional development of India and at a 
moment when the cohesion of the Commonwealth means much to the world. 
Constitutionally, the British Government has no right to intervene and will 
make no attempt to do so. But it may be hoped that wiser counsels in India 
will lead to recognition of the undoubted fact that this legislation, objection- 
able as it may seem in some respects, does hold out brighter prospects for 
South African Indians than could have been hoped for a few years ago. 


South Africa, 
April, 1946. 





NEW ZEALAND 


RELEASE FROM WAR CONDITIONS 


URING the month of March practically the last of our troops returned 

from war service abroad, and a section of the press has been demanding 
that the Government shall declare its post-war defence policy. Meanwhile 
the Minister of Defence has announced that in concert with the other 
Dominions New Zealand will recruit for an interim air force and grant 
release to all war personnel who desire it. The New Zealand contingent for 
the occupying force in Japan, which is already at its post in the region of 
Kure, consists of an independent brigade group and a squadron of the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force. The bulk of this force was drawa from our troops 
in Italy; to maintain it at the stipulated strength (about 5,000) recruiting has 
been going on in the Dominion, and young men have come forward freely 
for the adventure. The New Zealand contingent for the Victory Parade in 
London, which numbers 300, was recruited without difficulty from men and 
women who have good records of service overseas. 

In February the last units of the United States Navy took their departure 
from New Zealand, thus terminating a very noteworthy phase of allied 
co-operation. The first American land and sea forces arrived in New Zealand 
in the early part of 1942, only a few weeks after Pearl Harbour. It was a 
unique experience for New Zealand to have foreign armed forces within its 
borders, and the good impression they left cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect upon our relations with our future Pacific neighbours. 

The aftermath of war still leaves us with a few foreign colonies of distressed 
persons. During the height of the war some hundreds of Poles, of whom the 
great majority are children, were brought to New Zealand after a long pil- 
gtimage through Russia and Persia. They have been living in a camp with 
their own teachers and priests, but the question of their future is at present 
vague. After the defeat of Japan many British and other Europeans who had 
been prisoners of war or interned under Japanese rule in the Far East were 
brought here for convalescence before passing on to their homes. At the 
moment there is a considerable number of Dutch subjects from the East 
Indies recuperating in New Zealand. 


SHORTAGE OF MAN-POWER 
IN spite of the demobilization of so many men and women there seems to be 
a very large unsatisfied demand for labour. Late in January “essentiality” 
was revoked with respect to all but a few basic occupations, such as freezing- 
works, coal-mines, hospitals, dairy factories, sawmilling and tramways. 
These, too, were freed from man-power control by the end of March. The 
demand is greatest for female labour. Light industries are bidding against 
each other all over the country; and many hospitals have had to reduce the 
number of beds owing to lack of staff. Farmers, however, seem to find less 
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difficulty than before in satisfying their needs, an important matter in view 
of the high tempo which production is expected to maintain. 

A noteworthy illustration of the lack of man-power and materials is the 
Government’s decision to restrict building during the next year to something 
like half the ascertained demand. The Minister of Works (Mr. Semple) says 
that a survey made by his department indicates that the building projects 
now awaiting licences are estimated to cost £37,369,000. This amount, 
which is about evenly divided between Government and private enterprise, 
includes deferred building works, deferred maintenance and new projects. 
It would produce what Mr. Semple describes as “a terrific upsurge in building 
costs” if this whole demand were thrown without restriction on a market 
flush with money, reasonably well served with man-power, but suffering 
badly from lack of such materials as cement, timber, baths and builders’ 
hardware. The Government has therefore decided to grant licences up to a 
limit of £19,110,000. Of this about £12,500,000 will be allocated to housing 
construction, of which the State will be undertaking half. 

The Government has taken further steps to implement its policy of a five- 
day week. Most of the Government offices now close on Saturdays. Banks 
and wholesale houses have followed suit, and now most of the retailers. The 
first real sign of public tension came when butchers and bakers decided not 
to work on Saturdays and housewives were faced with the necessity of 
providing for the whole of their week-end needs on Friday, and in some 
cases having to be content with bread baked on Thursday. This resentment 
seeks a vent through the recent formation of a housewives’ association. 

There is as yet no sign of a shrinkage in purchasing power or of any 


appreciable increase in the supply of consumer goods to satisfy it. While 
there is still a great dearth of commodities of which we have stood in need 
for many months, British trade representatives who have visited New Zealand 
hold out little hope of an early fulfilment of orders. British ships are appearing 
in our ports more freely than for some years. Though they bring no great 
quantity of consumer goods, they are welcome because they encourage the 
hope that they may be able to hurry foodstuffs to Britain. 


FoopDsTUFFS FOR ENGLAND 


THE rationing of foodstuffs in New Zealand remains as it was during the 
war, and there is no public agitation to have our allowances increased while 
the needs of Britain and of Europe are so urgent. On the contrary, public 
opinion over a wide area has been genuinely exercised over ways and means 
of increasing shipments to the Old World. During the war most families 
were sending parcels regularly to their men overseas; a large proportion also 
were sending to relatives in Great Britain. The circumstances of the British 
people have been discussed sympathetically throughout the country and 
there has been a growing impatience on the part of the public to be doing 
something tangible to help. 

In February the Government announced its decision to make a free gift 
of {1,000,000 worth of food, for which shipping was being made available. 
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A few weeks later a deputation from the Council of Churches and the Red 
Cross urged the Government to ration butter and meat more strictly and to 
take control also of cheese, barley and fats. The Federation of Labour, which 
was also represented, considered that rationing did not ensure equality and 
favoured a drive for the voluntary saving of food. Ministers stated that our 
barley crop was short by 200,000 bushels, which could not be made good 
by imports, and that the Government hesitated to ration butter more severely 
in face of statements by health officers that there were already signs of 
malnutrition amongst New Zealand children. The Government therefore 
preferred to try first what could be achieved by voluntary surrender of 
ration coupons: if that failed they would consider other means. Meanwhile 
they could send 4,000 tons of peas to Great Britain. 

When a national committee was set up to put into effect the appeal for 
voluntary saving it was stated that the number and weight of parcels being 
sent privately to Great Britain was being reduced at the request of the 
British Ministry of Food. The New Zealand Government had made 
proposals for increasing the meat export by immediate shipments, by 
extra culling of sheep and relaxing export conditions. The Prime Minister 
made an eloquent appeal to the public to help increase the export of dairy 
produce, fats and meat, and promised the full support of the Government. 


THE PRODUCING SEASON 


UNFORTUNATELY New Zealand, in common with other producing countries, 


has suffered adverse conditions during the current-season. In the South 
Island a series of floods had a serious effect on the wheat crop, so that we 
shall be unable this year to do anything to mitigate the world scarcity of 
cereals. Our estimated yield of wheat for the season is the lowest for twenty 
years—only 32 bushels to the acre, compared with 38 the previous year. To 
make good the deficit we have had to import over 5 million bushels, which 
is about twice as much as we had to obtain four years ago. To encourage 
growers for the 1946-47 season the price has been fixed at 7s. 1d. a bushel, 
which represents a producing bonus of 7d. In the North Island prolonged 
drought caused a very grave reduction in butterfat. Abnormal and widespread 
grass and bush fires added to the havoc, causing a shortage of feed which 
necessitated the shipping of fodder from the South Island and a premature 
killing of fat stock. According to statistics supplied by the Marketing 
Department for the whole Dominion, the manufacture of butter at factories 
is returned as 137,946 tons weight, a decrease of 11,167 tons from the pre- 
ceding year, and the cheese as 96,857 tons, a decrease of over 2,009 tons. On 
a butterfat basis the output to the end of March shows a production of 
11 percent. As the result of special measures resorted to, the total production 
of meat for the export season thus far (October 1 to March 30) is well 
maintained. The killings of beef and mutton amounted to 8,389,618 freight 
carcasses as compared with 7,006,233 carcasses for the preceding year. The 
quantity held in store in New Zealand was 808,000 carcasses less than at the 
same date last year. 
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THE DoMINION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


New ZEALAND followed with considerable interest the proceedings of the 
General Assembly of United Nations, and not without pride the part played 
by the Prime Minister. Though conservative voices here and there insist that 
as a small country New Zealand should be less vocal at such gatherings, it is 
now generally recognized that in this company we have a special right to 
speak and to take an equal share in leadership. New Zealand’s record in 
social reforms and in the administration of native races in the Pacific definitely 
qualified her Prime Minister to speak his mind. Opposition politicians and 
press have agreed not only that he has represented the Dominion worthily, 
but that the actual results achieved give us reason to be satisfied. 

Mr. Fraser’s election as chairman of the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee is fully appreciated, and no disappointment was felt at our with- 
drawal from the election of the assembly in favour of Jugoslavia. On all the 
evidence New Zealand stands squarely behind the international policy 
enunciated by Mr. Fraser and approves his pledge that our Mandate for 
Western Samoa will be held as unreservedly under the jurisdiction of the 
trusteeship council as it was under the League of Nations. 

The recent visit of the Prime Minister to Australia, followed by the state- 
ment (as yet unconfirmed) that it will lead to a closer association of New 
Zealand and Australia with the Pacific defence policy of Great Britain, has 
served to calm some uneasiness as to whether the implications of the Can- 
berra Pact might tend to draw us rather towards the orbit of the United States. 


BRETTON Woops AGREEMENT 
Ow1nc to delay in the loan negotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain, the New Zealand Government found it impossible to bring 
before Parliament in its last session the question of our participation in the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. This prevented New Zealand from completing her 
membership before the end of the year. We were therefore represented at 
the first meeting of the Board of Governors of these institutions only by 
observers. In view of the circumstances, it was suggested to the United 
States that countries so situated should be permitted to complete their 
qualification as soon as convenient and enter the agreement nevertheless as 
original members. This course has been approved, and Mr. Nash has ex- 
plained that the agreements will be brought before Parliament as soon as 
possible in the forthcoming session, so that our membership may be com- 
pleted by the end of July. 
AVIATION 

Ar the civil aviation conference held in Wellington in the first days of March, 
Lord Winster (Minister of Civil Aviation) represented Great Britain and 
there were delegates also from Canada, Australia, Fiji, the High Commission 
of the Western Pacific and New Zealand. It was resolved to establish, as a 
joint agency representing the governments of the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand, a corporation known as British Commonwealth Pacific 
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Airlines, which will be registered in Australia and will operate the trans- 
Pacific trunk services from Sydney to Vancouver and Auckland to Vancouver. 

The South Pacific Air Transport Council, the formation of which was 
recommended by the New Zealand Government, is advisory in character, 
and has certain responsibilities in reviewing air services throughout the 
region. It will take cognizance of matters affecting the Empire system and 
the separate Dominion services, and, by agreement amongst the Govern- 
ments, it may be given executive powers. The Council will be the immediate 
authority also over air facilities, meteorology, communications and so 
forth. Though the 1949 agreement between Australia and New Zealand, 
which governs the operations of Tasman Empire Airways, has expired, the 
three governments concerned have been carrying on under the same condi- 
tions. New Zealand is expected soon to have a greater capital holding in 
this corporation. ; 

As the outcome of the conference New Zealand accepts responsibility for 
the provision, maintenance and operation of facilities required for carrying 
on air services in the South Pacific, covering Fiji and the islands to the east. 
In making this announcement the Prime Minister hoped that the discussions 
at Wellington might help in establishing air services with other neighbours 
in the Pacific, particularly the United States. 

The New Zealand Airways Corporation was established by the act of last 
session (1945, no. 28), which gave it authority to take over any aircraft and 
other property that it considers necessary. 


POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION 


A census taken in New Zealand on September 25 was the first for nearly ten 
years. The total population, Maori and Pakeha, at that date, counting 45,381 
men and women serving overseas, was 1,747,679. This showed an increase 
of about 11 per cent for the decennial period. The Maori population now 
numbers 98,744, an apparent increase of 19-9 per cent in the ten years. Once 
more the South Island shows a slower rate of increase than the North. In 
the first half-century of our history the North Island was greatly retarded 
by the Maori wars, while in the South population made a lively advance under 
the impetus of gold discoveries. At the turn of the century the North Island 
once more forged ahead, and since then its rate of advance has increased pari 
passu with a decreased rate in the South. The result is that to-day two-thirds 
of the whole population is in the North. 

Where the South feels its loss most keenly is in parliamentary representation. 
Following the count of population the representation commissioners have 
now completed their adjustment of the electoral boundaries to the movement 
of population. In the last Parliament there were 48 European seats in the 
North Island and 28 in the South. Now the South loses two more seats and 
the numbers become 50 to 26, or nearly two to one. 

The census showed a considerable concentration about the two large cities 
of the North Island. Wellington, with its twin city of Hutt, which formerly 
returned 7 members, will now have 9, while Auckland, with its more closely 
settled environs, will now have 12 members. The drift to the towns is very 
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marked; to-day only 334,655 of the adult population are living in county 
areas and 670,726 in cities and boroughs. Before the adjustment there were 
35 urban and 41 rural constituencies ; now there are 42 urban and only 30 rural. 

Quite a number of rural electorates have had their boundaries expanded 
until they resemble again the far-flung constituencies of early colonial days. 
Until last session the country districts had enjoyed for sixty years a country 
electoral quota (latterly 28 per cent) which was designed to counterbalance 
the disadvantages of isolation and poor communications. This was abolished 
by the Electoral Amendment Act of 1945, which provided that electorates 
should be as nearly as possible equal on the basis of adult population. This 
means that after the next general election, at the end of this year, each member 
will represent about 13,500 electors. There are 4 Maori electorates in addi- 
tion to the 76 European. 

Though several leading members on each side of the House find themselves 
for the moment without a constituency, the drawing of the new boundaries 
has been generally accepted as equitable. The National party, whose pros- 
pects were expected to be injured by the loss of the country quota, seem to 
be not displeased with the new allocation of seats. 

The Government has made social history by appointing two women to 
the Legislative Council, one of them having been previously a member of 
the House of Representatives. Though women gained the franchise in New 


Zealand in 1893 they were not eligible for the lower house till 1919, and for 
the Legislative Council till 1941. 


AVE ATQUE VALE 
New ZEALAND has in the last few weeks welcomed two foreign diplomats, 
M. Armand Gazel (France) and M. Ziabkin (Russia). 

In April Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten were the guests of the Govern- 
ment ona short visit to the Dominion. They had a most enthusiastic welcome 
and visited many parts of the country. Lady Louis was much interested in 
the work of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which is particularly strong 
in New Zealand. 

This week the Dominion bade farewell to the Governor-General (Sir Cyril 
Newall) and his family. During their term in New Zealand Their Excellencies 
established personal relations with a wide section of the people, notably in 
patriotic and youth organizations. Pending the arrival of Sir Bernard Frey- 
berg, who is expected in the middle of June, the Government is being 
administered by the Chief Justice (Sir Michael Myers). 


ADMONITION TO LABOUR 
A STATEMENT prepared for the New Zealand Federation of Labour by its 
representative on the Economic Stabilization Commission (Mr. F. P. Walsh, 
President of the Seamen’s Union) has caused a stir in labour circles. Warning 
the workers of the perils inherent in the changeover from war to peace, he 
said that unless sound policy was pursued the progress of the Dominion 
might be jeopardized for years to come. The Federation had warmly sup- 
ported economic stabilization, which had had a great measure of success; but 
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if they abandoned controls during transition they might wreck the economy 
of the country. The accumulation of money and savings, with the scarcity 
of goods, raw material and man-power, might endanger Labour’s endeavour 
to raise standards of living, which were of benefit to the whole community. 
The only way to achieve their ideals was to produce more goods and services. 
Deflation would be worse than the disease; only the maximum peace-time 
production could fill the gap. This the workers could do if they had the raw 
materials. If they did not close the gap it would be closed for them, either 
by inflation of prices or by deflation of money and incomes. Both were 
poisons which should be avoided by adopting the only sensible way out, 
increased production. Owing to the high price of British goods which were 
urgently needed and the less inflated price of our exports, our sterling balance 
might possibly be inadequate to meet the necessary importations and there 
were sound arguments against the repayment of oversea debts at this moment. 
The trading partnership between Britain and New Zealand, which had had 
such good results for both, should be maintained in the most effective manner. 
They should encourage industries which lent themselves to development in 
New Zealand, but not build a wall of protection regardless of efficiency. An 
increasing proportion of wage increases, including the 40-hour week, was 
being financed by subsidies as an alternative to price increases. Subsidies 
could not be carried on for ever without disaster. Industry was not being 
propelled by its own power but on Government subsidies, a large portion of 
which came from the incomes of wage and salary workers. They had also 
been used to keep down the price of essentials in the cost of living. More 
essential goods must be produced and price controls relaxed where they tended 
to prop up the least efficient units in the capitalist system. Labour was no 
longer just fighting for wages but to increase actual standards of living, 
which could only come from production, not from the printing of a note issue. 
They were now asked to contribute something more than their labour, to 
play a part in improving efficiency and solving economic problems. Every 
gain in production placed additional goods at the disposal of the Government 
for distribution, and from every loss the workers must suffer. He warned 
them against undisciplined individual action for gains which could be ob- 
tained equally well through normal machinery. If they did not do their 
fundamental duty in increasing production they would be sacrificing the 
goal of higher living standards for all. 

Whether there is any cleavage in the labour movement remains to be seen. 
The Hon. A. McLagan, President of the Federation of Labour since its for- 
mation nine years ago, has tendered his resignation. He was always associated 
with the industrial wing of the movement and had had no political experience 
when he was brought into the Labour Government during the War as 
Minister of Man-power, with a seat in the Legislative Council. It is said now 
that he is likely to contest a seat in the lower house at the general election. 


New Zealand, 
April, 1946. 





INDIA 


THE CABINET MISSION 


HE Secretary of State for India and two of his colleagues in the British 

Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander, have now been work- 
ing in association with the Viceroy for six weeks. When the mission arrived 
the provincial elections were just being completed. These had, as expected, 
made the situation more, rather than less, difficult. The Hindu and Muslim 
communities had been squarely divided into opposing political camps, the 
one standing for the division of India and the other for its unity. The Muslim 
League, ably and astutely led by Mr. Jinnah, asked the voters to demonstrate 
that the League, which stood for separate sovereign States for Muslims, was 
the only authoritative spokesman of the Muslim community. They asked the 
British to divide and quit, in that order; but the sharper edge of their polemic 
was reserved for the Hindus. The Congress party, which claims to speak for 
all communities, swept the Hindu polls on the basis of independence first. 
The communal implication of this was that Indians freed from third-party 
interference should decide their own constitution according to the accepted 
code of democratic procedure. The Hindus of course outnumber the Muslims 
by three to one. 

The sharp edge of Congress polemic was accordingly directed against the 
British, although, as India’s demand for complete self-government had 
already been accepted in principle, the Congress propaganda had no meaning 
except in relation to the communal issue. The Congress leaders got over that 
difficulty by assuming British bad faith; and their election campaign was 
characterized by inflammatory and seditious speeches which brought about 
furious riots of a distinctly racial character, particularly in the great cities of 
Calcutta and Bombay, a serious mutiny in the Royal Indian Navy, and unrest 
in other services. It began to look as though a race had set in between an 
agreed settlement and the complete disintegration of the government 
machine. Gandhi, taking alarm at the way things were going, began to 
advise his countrymen publicly that they had better take the British promises 
at their face value, at least until events had proved them untrustworthy. But 
it was not easy for him to turn the clock back. The fact is that new forces are 
arising in Indian politics. The older leaders of both parties are highly com- 
munal-minded; the younger element in the country is tired of feuds which 
have little relation to the everyday life of the ordinary man and which, as they 
see it, unnecessarily delay India’s march to independence. They have taken 
inspiration from the so-called Indian National Army, which, if it was a sorry 
fighting force, at least had taken direct action against the British and made 
short work of communal differences in its own ranks. The announcement 
that a Cabinet Mission was coming to India to settle helped Mr. Gandhi to 
steady the situation. But as far as the younger school of India’s politicians 
is concerned, we are enjoying a truce only for the period of the negotiations. 
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The Cabinet Mission, for their part, although they are in a strong moral 
position and still have substantial bargaining powers, have had their nego- 
tiating space cramped by the too successful assaults made during the elections 
on the citadel of government authority. The assumption that the Mission 
are determined to settle, whatever the shape of the settlement, expresses, in 
the view of many observers, no more than the necessities of the case. 

Mr. Attlee’s speech on the eve of the Mission’s departure to India created, 
on balance, a good atmosphere for the negotiations. The Congress Party 
were impressed by his assurance that independence—if India preferred that 
to Dominion status—was hers for the choosing. A subsequent explanation 
by Sir Stafford Cripps that India need not wait to be independent until the 
new constitution had been formed, but that the constituent assembly would 
be sovereign, also made a good impression. Reactions to Mr. Attlee’s state- 
ment that, while minorities ought to be able to live free from fear, no minor- 
ity could be allowed to veto the progress of the majority were more mixed. 
Congress party publicists complacently assumed this to mean that the interim 
Government, in which they were primarily interested, would be formed 
regardless of the attitude of the Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah, for his part, 
took offence, and sharply called the attention of the Mission to pledges given 
to Indian minorities in 1942, when the British were “in need of Indian blood 
and money”. An assurance that the Mission regarded the Muslims as one of 
the great communities of India and were thinking in terms of government 
by consent appeased him; and the Mission began sounding a wide range of 
public opinion before going on to suggest to the two parties mainly concerned 
possible solutions on which they might try to reach a compromise agreement. 

The Mission’s effort has been to try to assist the two parties—without 
taking the responsibility for decision out of Indian hands—to reach an 
understanding on the structure of a constitution for free India, on the 
basis of which both will be ready to co-operate in forming an interim 
government and setting up constitution-making machinery. It need not be 
concealed that they have had a hard row to hoe. The Congress party took 
their stand on independence, the unity of India, which meant in practice a 
strong central Government, and one constitution-making body. The Muslim 
League took their stand on a declaration of Pakistan, which meant conced- 
ing in principle separate sovereign States to Muslims on the basis of four 
provinces in north-western and two in north-eastern India, and the con- 
sequent acceptance of two constitution-making bodies. Treaty arrangements 
were envisaged for the co-ordination on an all-India basis of subjects such as 
defence and foreign affairs. Muslims, as they declared, would have nothing 
short of completely sovereign States. The Congress motto, on the other 
hand, was “‘any concession to the Muslims short of sovereign states”. 

The argument went on at long range to the accompaniment of mounting 
communal tension, for which violent speeches of leaders on both sides were 
not a little to blame. Neither party would negotiate with the other unless its 
particular point of view was accepted in advance; and a great deal of patient 
effort by Sir Stafford Cripps to get them to move their positions a little closer 
to one another produced very little reward. Finally, the Mission invited both 
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to meet together with them and continue negotiations on a draft scheme 
drawn up by the Mission. Neither has accepted the basis of. negotiations, 
but both have agreed to negotiate. And there we stand at the moment. 

The root of the trouble is perhaps mutual Hindu and Muslim distrust of 
the uses to which each will put political power in an independent India. It 
has its roots in history preceding the British conquest and has been nourished 
by the tendency of Indian politicians to turn democratic institutions to 
the account of power politics. It leads the Muslim League to object to 
any arrangement which might lead to the government of India by a Hindu 
majority. It leads the Congress to oppose any that might give the Muslims 
a completely free run in even those regions where they are a majority. Plenty 
of solutions can be envisaged which would give the Muslims all the safe- 
guards they need for equality of opportunity in a free India without destroy- 
ing the unity essential for the economic well-being and military security of 
free India. But acceptability of any solution depends on the readiness of the 
two communities to take each other, in a certain measure, on trust, and signs 
of that have hitherto not been apparent. 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


As was rather expected, the Simla Conference did not produce an agreement, 
but its results were by no means negative. Mr. Jinnah, appreciating perhaps 
that his demands for completely sovereign independent States would not be 
supported by the British, was found ready to compromise on a formula 
providing a centre of union for all India based on two groups of Provinces. 
There was some trouble with the Congress party over the powers and range 
of subjects to be entrusted to the central authority and over the methods of 
forming the groups; and the Conference just failed to bridge the gap between 
the two parties. However, they did reduce differences to a point at which it 
was thought an outsider could give a decision without provoking a very 
violent reaction on either side; and after a fortnight at Simla the Cabinet 
delegation returned to Delhi to make their recommendations. 

These were contained in a masterly document running to nearly 5,000 
words. They covered “a basic form of constitution” which, in the view 
of the Mission, would be acceptable to all parties; constitution-making 
machinery; and interim government. On the first question the delegation 
recommended that 


(1) There should be a Union of India embracing both British India and 
native States, which should deal with the following subjects: foreign 
affairs, defence, and communications; and should have the powers 
necessary to raise finances required for these purposes. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and Legislature constituted 
from representatives of British Indian States. Any question raising a 
major communal issue in the Legislature should require for its decision 
a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the two 


major communities, as well as a majority of all members present and 
voting. 
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(3) All subjects other than Union subjects and all residuary powers should 
be vested in the Provinces. 


(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded 
to the Union. 


(5) The Provinces should be free to form groups with executives and 
legislatures, and each group should have power to determine the 
Provincial subjects to be taken in common, 


(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the groups should contain a 
provision enabling any Province, by a majority vote in its Legislative 
Assembly, to call for reconsideration of the terms of the Constitution 
after an initial period of ten years, and at ten-yearly intervals thereafter. 


Here were proposals which, if accepted by the main parties of British India, 
would, as Sir Stafford Cripps put it, remove the block in the way of constitu- 
tion-making caused by the radical divergence of their views on the structure 
of a free India. The delegation essayed a nice compromise between the 
demand of Congress for one and of the Muslim League for two or more 
constitution-making bodies. The essence of their proposals was that each 
Province should be allotted a total number of seats in the Constituent 
Assembly proportional to its population. This provincial allocation of seats 
should be divided between the main communities in each Province in pro- 
portion to their population. Representatives allotted to each community 
in a Province should be elected by the members of that community in its 
Legislative Assembly by the system of proportional representation with a 
single transferable vote. The Indian States would be given seats in the final 
Constituent Assembly in ratio to their population, but the delegation added 
that the method of selection would have to be determined by consultation. 
In the preliminary stages the States would be represented by the negotiating 
committee. The delegation went on to propose that after a preliminary 
meeting to elect a chairman and order business, provincial representatives 
would be divided into three sections. One would consist of the Hindu 
majority Provinces—Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar, Central 
Provinces and Orissa. The second section would consist of the Punjab, 
North-west Frontier, Sind; and the third, of Bengal and Assam. These 
sections would proceed to settle the constitutions of the Provinces they repre- 
sented, and also decide whether any group constitution should be set up for 
those Provinces and, if so, with what provincial subjects these groups should 
deal. Thereafter representative sections and the Indian States would reas- 
semble to settle the Union Constitution. Here the stipulation was made that 
resolutions varying from the delegation’s proposals as to the basic form of 
the Constitution or raising any major communal issue should require a 
majority of the representatives present and the voting of each of the two major 
communities. For the purpose of elections to the Constituent Assembly, the 
delegation thought it sufficient to recognize the three major communities— 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs. Protection for smaller minorities is to be sought 
through an advisory committee on rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal 
and excluded areas which will contain full representation of interests affected. 
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The function of the committee will be to report to the Union Constituent 
Assembly on the list of fundamental rights, clauses for protection of minori- 
ties and the scheme for administration of tribal and excluded areas, and to 
advise whether these rights should be incorporated in the provincial group 
or Union constitution. 

Finally, the Cabinet’s document announced the Viceroy’s intention—he 
had already started the necessary negotiations in Simla—to form an interim 
Government wherein all portfolios, including that of War member, would be 
held “‘by Indians having the full confidence of the people”. The British 
Government would give the fullest measure of co-operation to a Government 
so formed in the accomplishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing 
about as rapid and smooth a transition as possible. These are the essentials 
of what the Viceroy in his broadcast to India called her “blueprint for free- 
dom, an outline of which your representatives have to fill in the details and 
construct the building”. The acquiescence of the parties will probably mean 
the difference between a peaceful and a bloody transition. Mr. Gandhi has 
thrown the weight of his great influence on the side of acceptance. The 
recommendations, as he appreciates, leave the whole constitution open except 
fur the stipulation that departure from the basis recommended by the Mission 
requires a majority of assent from both major communities. To Jinnah they do 
not give Pakistan—the Provinces may elect to withdraw from their particular 
groups after the first general election under the new Constitution—but they 
give him the chance of obtaining regional autonomies in all matters other than 
the three reserved to the Union. Many Muslim Leaguers may think that will 
do for a start; but we still have to hear from Mr. Jinnah. It is therefore too 
early to say that the Cabinet delegation is out of the wood yet. Congress may 
make difficulties about interim arrangements. The British will want to give 
the interim Government all possible freedom; but there is little left for them 
to give without abdicating to the strongest political party. In fairness to 
Muslims and other minorities the Government will need to continue the 
basis of the present Constitution with the Viceroy’s power to veto intact 
until the Constituent Assembly has finished its work. The Muslim League for 
their part may decide that they cannot accept the constitution-making 
formula, in which case we may be in the position for the time being of having 
to go ahead with the majority Provinces only. However, at the moment the 
omens are rather favourable than otherwise. 

If the Mission is successful, not a little of the credit will go to the Secretary 
of State whose faith that right reason must prevail sustained the Mission 
through weary and often discouraging discussions. The Viceroy has added 
much Indian experience to his natural wisdom and, more than any other 
member of the delegation, had the confidence of all Indian parties. Cripps 
was a brilliant technician and an indefatigable negotiator. Mr. Alexander 
had his feet firmly on the ground throughout. 


India 
May, 1946. 





* 
The 


maximum holding of 
3/ Defence Bonds 
has been raised 


from 
£1,500 to £2,000 


3% DEFENGE BONDS can be held by— 
Any person in his private capacity. 


Parents or guardians on behalf of 
children under seven years of age. 


Trustees. 
Limited Companies. 


Charitable Bodies, Friendly Societies 
and Corporate Bodies generally. 
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